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adult education and community action 
Paul A. McGhee, 


Dean, Division of General Education and Extension Services 


Among the several varieties and 


g 
patterns of continuing education cur 
rently offered by colleges and univer 


sities, one with a long and reasonably 


honorable tradition is the program of 
classes conducted at the college for 
the 


the 


adults in community 


for 


Usually 
offered in evening, persons 
employed in the daytime, such pro 
to 


register for courses in the liberal arts, 


grams invite the individual adult 
in various areas of professional and 
sub professional specialization, in arts 
and craft workshops dedicated to 
ot 


leisure time—and sometimes in classes 


the discovery of creative uses 
in folk dancing, ballroom dancing, 
bridge play ing, and fly trying. For the 
most part, the content of such courses 
is specially planned in the light of 
adult interests and adult life experi 
no credit 


of 


ence, and they may carry 


towards traditional degree the 
college or university. 
Over the Deans 


Directors of such non-credit programs 


years the and 
have had to pause, from time to time, 
in planning campaigns into new terri- 


tory, to fight off dissident elements at 


New York University 


their rear. [hese have been critics in 


strongly entrenched academic posi 
tions who have asserted that there was 
nothing to be gained from such cam 
They have’ maintained—to 
the 
studies are necessarily 


kind; that the 


paigns. 


abandon metaphor —that non 


credit studies 


of a lesser job of a 


college is to offer only work that can 
be counted towards a degree. And 


some have gone further and have 


maintained that even accredited 
studies are suspect unless completed 
before sundown. 

It is unnecessary to review here the 


several forms this attack has taken 
and the replies that have been made 
It is an old controversy, and has con 
siderably diminished in importance as 
of the 


had first-hand experience in teaching 


more and more critics have 


adult classes. 
Of recent 


been 


years, two new attack 


have made on the university 


sponsored non-credit course for adults 
from Robert 
(though his target is 


Hut hins on one side 
actually much 
larger) and from what may be called 
the ““community-action” people on the 


*Adapted from a talk delivered at the New School for Social Research, February 8, 1955 
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other, It is the purpose of this paper 
to review the Hutchins position very 
briefly, and the “community - action” 
argument in somewhat greater detail. 
A full discussion of either position is 
impossible within the limits of these 


pages. 


the intellectualist criticism 

Mr. Hutchins is unhappy about 
many of the things which institutions 
of higher learning are doing. He 
would have our schools restrict them- 
selves to a study of the Great Ideas; 


he deplores the tendency of colleges 


to become “service stations” for the 


community. “Does it automatically 
follow,” Mr. Hutchins asks, “that the 
educational system of a community 
should try to meet whatever needs 
the community thinks are pressing?” 
(The University of Utopia, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 28) 
[he most important question a col- 
lege or university has, says Mr. 
Hutchins, is one of purpose. We can 
get at our purpose by the process of 
elimination. 
What would be lost if the educational 


system were abolished? The loss to the 
community and to the citizens who 
compose it would be the loss of an in- 
stitution dedicated to the intellectual de- 


. If the 


purpose of the educational system is the 


velopment of the population 


intellectual development of the people, 
then the efforts of the system should be 
primarily, if not exclusively, devoted to 
accomplishing this purpose (/bid, p. 40). 

Concerning the responsibility of 
a college to participate actively in 
the problems of the community, one 
can assume Mr. Hutchins would say 
approximately what he has said about 


a college which teaches the practical 


EDUCATION 


techniques of occ upations and profes- 
sions: 

.. . If it undertakes to teach the tricks 
of some trades, why should it not be 
willing to assume the responsibility with 
regard to any? But why should it try? 
Unless its professors are engaged in the 
practice of the occupation, they are un 
likely to be adept at the latest tricks; and 
if they are actively engaged in the oc 
cupation, they are unlikely to be good 
professors. This is not because of any 
defect in their character but because the 
demands of active professional life do 
not allow them time for study and re 
flection (Ibid, pp. 39-40). 

Mr. Hutchins would therefore have 
the schools occupy themselves not 
with action projects, but with those 
areas or subjects which have “‘intel- 
in their own right. 
‘If the activity has no intellectual 


lectual content 


content, it does not belong in educa- 
tion.” (Ibid, p. 38) He agrees with 
Richard Livingstone that “the sign of 
a good university is the number of 
subjects that it declines to investigate.” 

Our universities and colleges, then, 
should be places where individuals 
can come to study and think about 
the issues of personal and community 
life (in so far as these issues have in- 
tellectual content); they should not 
be institutions dedicated to action 
with respect to these issues; they need 
not justify their effort in adult educa- 
tion by the test of whether it is com 
munity-centered or action-centered 
but rather by the test of whether it 
has real intellectual content. 

Among others who concur with 
Mr. Hutchins, Ewald B. Nyquist, ex 
panding on Mr. Hutchins’ strictures 
against the “service-station” concept 
of universities, has said: 

All too frequently evening programs are 


conducted in accordance with many of 


the principles with which oil com- 
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panies operate their service stations. The 
only function performed by a service 
station which has not been readily 
adopted by colleges and universities is 
the courtesy of an attendant who 
obligingly wipes your windshield before 
your departure (“The Soft Pedagogy of 
Evening Programs,” AUEC, Atlanta, 12 
November, 1954). 


Dean Louis Hacker of Columbia 
University is equally categorical: 
The University, in the field of adult 
education, should concern itself almost 
completely with programs of instruction 
for which University credit can be given 
and a degree granted. 

If these premises are accepted, most 
university schools for adults have 
enough to answer for already. lo be 
redeemed in the eyes of Mr. Hutchins 
they would have to give up all work- 
shop classes in arts and crafts—cer 


tainly all classes in dancing, bridge 


play ing, and fly-tying. And all courses 


concerned with business skills, man- 
agement techniques, and technology 
would have to be put under a micro- 
scope to determine whether they had 
intellectual content. If they offered 
only training, they would have to go. 
If this training was shown to be only 
a step in the process of freeing the 
mind for education of a more liberal 
character (see The Redfield Lectures, 
Fund for Adult Education, 1955, p. 
6 ff), probably Mr. Hutchins would 
still not agree that training of any 
kind was the proper function of a 
college or university. 

Io meet Dean Hacker’s criterion 
seems at least simpler. The school for 
adults would offer only those courses 
in literature, economics, or technology 
which the appropriate departmental 
authorities would approve for accred- 
itation towards the established degrees 
of the institution. 


The administrators of university 
schools for adults have therefore to 
defend their courses against these 
before bracing 
against attacks from another quarter. 
It must suffice for purposes of this 


critics themselves 


discussion to suggest one general line 
that a defendant might take. 


Let us begin with the individual 
adult student where he is, the answe: 
might go. Whoever he is, and how 
ever much education he may have 
had, he is almost inevitably ignorant 
in many areas of knowledge. He may 
be wise enough to be aware of it and 
courageous enough to want to do 
something about it. Let us respond 
to his special interest or curiosity of 
whatever kind—if it falls within sub 
ject matter areas appropriate to a 
college or university—and satisfy it 
In the process, our teachers, if they 
are good teachers, may stir his inter 
est and imagination far beyond the 
measure which originally prompted 
his registration, and lead him into the 
way of a broader educational experi 
ence. Here the initial motivation of 
the student—and sometimes his appar 


‘ 


ent “qualifications’— are often ir 
relevant; the teaching and the class- 
room experience are all-important; 
and the end of the road of inquiry by 
the individual studenr. no one can 


foretell. 


the actionist criticism 

And now there are the “commun 
ity-action” critics, who attack the 
adult classes at the university from 
a quite different position. These critics 
say that such classes are anachroni: 
tic and relatively ineffective and un 


important in 1955. Why? Let me 


try to sum up their reasons as I under 
stand them: Such schools and study 
classes make their appeal to the indi- 
vidual. But the most important prob 
lems and issues of today are those 
of the group, of the family, of the 
community. The challange to adult 
education, therefore, is not to train 
the mind of the individual (often a 
“cultural isolate”) but rather to work 
immediately with community groups, 
in an “action-context’, towards the 
solution of community 
Advocate of the 


ented, community-action school of 


problems. 
comimunity-or} 


keep 


community life of 


thought reminding us of the 
a century or less 
ago when human forces which 
for the most part shaped the lives of 
men grew and operated within the 
round of face-to-face assoc lations, in 
the family, local church, and local 
neighborhood” (Kenneth D. Benne, 
“John Dewey and Adult Education,” 


Adult Education Bulletin, X1V, No. 1 
October, 1949 ). 


It is the disappear ince of this com 
munal life and its face-to-face groups 
which deeply disturbs the community 
actionists. They see the small com 
munity as the cornerstone of a demo 
cratic society and predict dire conse 
quences if it is not revived. In their 
writings, urbanism is the chief evil 
and the urban college or university 
does nothing to mitigate it. The atti 
tude of the city dweller is summed up 
by the sociologist Robert Lynd 
Many of those who migrate to our lar 
ger cities pride themselves on the fact 
that “Now, thank God, I don’t have to 
know my neighbors, go to Rotary, be 
long to a church, or participate in an 
annual Community Chest drive!” And 
the big city does little to disabuse them 
of this attitude. Individuals can and do 
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live comfortably in our large cities with 
no formal ties between themselves and 
the structures of the culture save the 
money tie between them and their jobs 
(Lynd, Knowledge for What, as quoted 
in Adult Education, The Community 
Approach, Sheats, Jayne, Spence, Dry 
den Press, 1953, p. 29). 

“Urbanism” promotes “individual 
ism” and both are bitterly attacked 
The most articulate among the critics 
is probably Professor Baker Brownell 
of Northwestern University 


Individualism—a name for certain expan 
sive practices in education and in life 
associated with 
nology and capacity for organization 
has implemented the mass state and its 


an irresponsible tech 


authoritarian culture. It has helped to 
destroy the tempered freedom and the 
security of the \ ge. It has built the 
neither 


modern industrial city, where 


freedom nor security can be found 
(Baker Brownell, College and the Com 
munity, Harper and 


23) 


grothers, 1952, p 


Professor srownell’s attack on 
higher education in general and on 
urban colleges in particular merits 
quotation at some length: 


The college has become tacitly the 


antagonist of the community, or at least 


that is its effect. It has become an in 
strument of urban indoctrination, one 
sided in its outlook, often arrogant in 
its claims. It is cosmopolitan in a sense 
destructive of truce community life, and 
iS proud of it. To be cosmopolitan is to 
be in contact with all cultures but to be 
long to none. Nothing shocks the cos 
mopolitan because nothing in beliefs or 
beauty is essentially or irrevocably his 
The college watches the growth ot 
individual careerism into a climax of 
mass culture and does little but to aid 
in the destruction of its own base for 
living . .. People in cities live in frag 
ments; they are not integrated; the parts 
of them are in the long run not respon 
sible to each other. Such is the urban 


mob ... Our system of higher educa- 
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tion has been developed on the tacit 
assumption that these two sets of values, 
community values and __ intellectual 
values, are mutually exclusive. This as 
is disastrously wrong. The 
great function of the general college 
of the future will be to find a working 
synthesis of the two (/bid, p. 24). 


sumption 


final quotation from Professor 
Brownell has a special importance 


because of the number of persons 


following him who echo the same 
thought (but not Dr. Hutchins! ) 


It is easy to talk about thought and ac 
tion, but to perform in an active situ 
ation is not so simple. It is an easy game, 
this guiding toy boats across a bath tub 
But steering a ship is a different matter. 
Until the college moves off the campus 
and enters the significant behavior pat 
terns of the individual during all his 
life and of the community during all its 
history, it will continue to be more an 
influence towards decadence than to 
wards health. It makes play problems, 
stage situations, it forever rehearses life, 


with life denied admittance (/bid, p. 39). 


Professor Brownell’s  vehemence 
arises from his deep conviction that 
“a society based on the human values 
inherent in a democratic way of life 
depe nds on maintaining small commu 
nities as a major form of social organi- 
Professor 


zation Another belief of 


Brownell’s lies at the heart of the 
matter: that the “humanities” are not 
isolated bodies of subject matter to 
be studied in classes and_ libraries. 
They have meaning only as they are 
experiences within the total context 
of one’s life; a life which is a whole 
and complete kind of life — within the 
context of the kind of complete and 
whole life that is possible only in the 
small community. [The humanities 

a way of life, an approach to all 
experience. Or, to recall two of his 


more memorable sentence 


humanities) are not call-girls made 
available to decorate an unemployed 
emotion. Nor should they serve only 
to give illusions of vitality to our 
segregated leisure” (Ibid, p. 12). 
Professor Brownell approaches the 
problem with deep moral conviction 
and philosophic insight. It was Profes 
sor Brownell, too, who went from 
Northwestern to work for three dif 
ficult years on “The Montana Study’ 


This “Montana Study”, inspired in 


the beginning by Dean Ernest Melby 
of New York University when he was 
Chanceilor of the University of Mon 
tana, and described in Small Town 
Richard W. Poston, 


is an absorbing and even moving 


Renaissance by 


story. “The Montana Study”, in fact, 
may have been an inspiration for othe: 
projects having to do with the college 
and the community. For example 
Mr. Owen D. Young, long interested 
York 


erosion of 


in educational matters in New 
State, concerned at the 


community life in small towns in 
western New York, and the drainage 
from them of young people into the 
industrial centers, sent for a 
Study’ 


Whether cause and effect or not, a 


great 
copy of Montana 
Cooperative Study was conducted in 
1953 by the New York State Citizens’ 
of ‘The 
Association of Colleges and Univer 
sities of the State of New York and 
Ihe State University of New York 
Melby was a member of the 
Advisory Council for this project 
This 


operation Project” 


Council with the support 


Dean 


“University-Community Co 
as it was called, 
Mial and 
visits were made in the fall of 1953 
to 26 colleges in New York State. The 


visitors wanted to discover what ev: 


was headed by H. Curtis 


\ 
“(The 
{ 
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dences there were that these colleges 
had got off the hills on which from 
time immemorial they have been ac- 
cused of sitting, and were taking some 
meaningful, intimate role in commun- 
ity life. 

Obviously, the nature of each com- 
munity had to be analyzed before 
the visiting committee could well 
judge whether a college was or was 
not doing a good job. And so a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent ahead 
of the visiting teams. Along with 
Jamestown Community College, Al- 
fred University, St. Lawrence, and 
New Paltz State Teachers College, 
institutions in New York City includ- 
ing Columbia University, Hunter Col 
lege, and New York University were 
also invited to describe their commun- 
ities. Consider what a challenging 
task it is for the head of an institution 
in New York City to describe his 
community! The questionnaire called 
for statistics: population character- 
istics—number, sex, age, groupings, 
occupations, religious affiliations, 
national origins; data concerning the 
type of 


community — residential, 


urban, suburban, industrial, etc.; a 


history of the community (a thumb 


nail sketch was requested) ; its com- 


munity organizational structure, etc. 
Io prepare satisfactory answers in 
terms of New York City would have 
required a major grant from a founda 
ton. 

About the institution itself, in addi 
tion to simple questions about its ad- 
ministrative structure, source of sup 
port, and educational philosophy, 
questions were asked concerning the 


kind of 


existed for developing relations with 


formalized structure that 


the community and the extent of staff 


participation in the community, for- 
mal and informal. Each department 
head received a separate questionnaire. 
The Chairmen of the Departments of 
Geology, Chemistry, and _ Classics, 
among others, were invited to answer 
the following questions: 
1. Name 

Department 

Number of Instructors in Department 


What is the role of the community 
in the educational philosophy and 
practices of the department? 
Describe projects now being under- 
taken by members of the department 
which in your opinion best represent 
the philosophy and these practices? 
What other projects have been un- 
dertaken in recent years? With what 
success and failure? 
What projects would you or mem- 
bers of the department like to put 
into operations What factors deter 
or encourage them? 
The published Report of this New 
York State Project 
evidence than one might expect 


contains more 
quantitativ e evidence, at least—of col- 
leges at work in their communities. 
One notes, too, the frequent com- 
plaint that participation by the indi- 
vidual faculty member in community 
projects is largely voluntary and is 
not recognized by released time or 
special financing; that faculty partici 
pation in the community “should be 
evaluated by trustees and administra- 
tion in general advancement of fac- 
ulty members in both salary and rank, 
with weighed 


community service 


equally with scholarly writing or 


academic work” (Report, p. 56); also 
that the time a faculty member gives 
to community work “should be con- 
sidered in assigning teaching loads” 


(Ibid p S11). 
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In describing at such length the 
New York State College-Community 
Project, there is no intention to sug- 
gest that institutions in the East are 
in the vanguard of the new move- 
The fact is that many 
A joint report 


ment. others 


are away out in front. 


was made to the last meeting of the 


National University Extension Associ- 
ation by representatives of commit- 
tees on Community Organization of 
the State Universities of Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, 
Texas, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Washington, 
and Nebraska. Entitled 
Development through Adult Educa- 
tion”, the chapter titles tell the story: 
“F amily Life Forum of the Oklahoma 
Life Institute” . “Gearing Adult Edu- 
cation Directly to Regional Develop- 
Work”; “Research in Group 
Discussion”; “A Workshop in Leader- 
ship Training”; Better 
Communities”; “A Program Report 


Pennsylvania, 


“Community 


ment 
“Towards 


on a Community Development Proj 
ect”: “The University- A 
for Community 
“Community Development 
Leadership Training”; etc. 


Resource 
Development” 
Through 
The state-supported institutions 
have far outstripped others in coor 
dinating the activities of their institu 
with community 


tions groups and 


community projects. Comparatively, 


the private institutions have stood 


still. Most of the large state institu 
tions would probably look with dis 
dain upon the meager evidence devel- 
oped by Curtis Mial’s committee and 
say that in New York State we had 
not yet begun to move. 

A recent article 
the entire argument is entitled “The 
Relationship of Community Develop- 


which sums up 


ment to Adult Education”, by Rich 
ard W. Poston, author of Small Town 
Renaissance previously mentioned, 
and also of the more recent Democ- 
You! elaborates the 


Poston’s thesis is blunt and 


racy is which 
same story. 
clear: Adult education is expensive 
and serious business. It is not reaching 
its audience or commanding financial 
support. Because we adhere to what 
we have inherited from the academic 
methods of educating youth, we have 
not yet come to grips with the com 
plex realities of the adult world. The 
conventional schools for 


adults will fail. 


evening 
Why 
An egocentric concern for one’s mate- 
rial position, a sense of defeat which 
grows from frustration or simply a 
busy life will rule out any strong de- 
sire for a course in the adult evening 
school, or for any other conventional 
form of adult education. With the lack 
of personal communication which exists 
among the various segments of the pop 
ulation, it becomes extremely difficult 
for a system of values. which holds adult 
education as an important activity to at 
tain any substantial spread through the 
community. The end result is an over 
all disregard for such values, or an al 
most complete lack of knowledge that 
adult education so much as exists. This is 

defeat of democratic living, a shrink 
ing back of free society (Adult Edu- 
cation, September, 1954, p. 192). 


The challenge to adult education 
today, 


nity itself. 


says Mr. Poston, is the commu- 


Adult education cannot meet this chal 
lenge as long as its program is limited 
to formal evening classes (It is a) 
challenge that will be met by adult edu- 
cation only as it is able to stimulate and 
help redevelop a kind of community 
life in which men and women of all 
groups and all ages become jointly and 
collectively aroused to the vast social 
problems which today threaten to un- 
dermine the democratic processes upon 
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which our free society was built (/bid, 
p- 193). 
Once again, Mr. Poston tells us that 


basic social problems of today are 


not individually centered, they are 
community centered. We can’t get at 
them by any teaching oriented to the 
individual, or even to a group, but 
only by a form of education 
oriented to the teaching of a community 
Community development as an edu 
cational concept refers to a process of 
enrichment and qualitative growth of 
the total rythm 
its cultural, eco 


community, and a 
meshing together of 
nomic and spiritual functions into an in 
tegrated social unit .. . It is a process of 
lf-discovery by which the people of a 
community learn to identify and solve 
thei community problems. These prob 
lems may vary from the need for a new 
sewage disposal system to a need for be 
coming better informed on world affairs 
or on the contents of the great books 
(Ibid, p. 194). 

Do you ask “How about the individ 
ual?” Mr. Poston answers Through 
the process of community develop 
ment you get at the development of 
the individual—not vice versa. 

Mr. Poston goes on to t ll the story 
of how the Community Development 
Department of Southern Illinois Uni 
versity worked with the people of 
Eldorado, Illinois, population 4,075. 
After wecks of self-study and analy- 
sis there dev cloped an “action projec e" 
in which 1,000 persons contributed 


more than §,000 man hours in re 
building a city hall for $1,675.61 and 
establishing a youth center on the 
third floor. Doing it otherwise would 
have cost $20,000. In the process of 
doing it, says Mr. Poston, “the people 
of Eldorado carried out one of the 
effective educational 


most programs 


in human relations yet conducted. 


Its teaching methods are taken from 


the life processes of an adult world 
and its educational results are attained 
in the doing.” Now, we are told, the 
people of Eldorado are beginning to 
plan some more conventional pro- 
grams in adult education, such as 
classes or courses. But these are not 
ends. The truly important fact 1s 
that the people of Eldorado... ‘are 
building, through a program of com 
munity development, a kind of life 
which if built in local communities 
throughout all America would give 
adult education a new significance in 
the strengthening of democracy and 
the solution of America’s problems.’ 
Mr. Poston notes also that the Uni 
versity of Washington established in 
1950 a new Bureau of Community 
Development. During the first year 
it furictioned on a total budget of less 
than $6,000. Today, four years later, 
it has a budget of $60,000 and is still 
growing. In the face of retrenchment 
and economy measures in other areas 
of adult education, Southern Illinois 
University has established a new 
bureau like that of Washington with 
an initial staff of five consultants. Mr 
Poston concludes: 
When adult education comes to grips 


with the practical today’s 


communities it will find a new response 


needs of 


from the public which it hopes to con 
vince of the values of life-long learn 
ing (bid, p. 196). 

In an appended comment to this 
article, H. Curtis Mial, Director of 
the New York State College-Com 
munity Survey discussed above, agrees 


“whole-heartedly” and specifically 


agrees that it is through the process 


of developing communities that we 
can get at the development of indi 


The trouble is, Mr. Mial ob- 


viduals 


serves, 57% of our population live in 
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urban centers; moreover, we don’t 
have very many Dick Postons. 
Those who know the bibliography 
on this subject are aware of the im- 
portant contribution made to the dis- 
cussion by the book Adult Education 
—The Community Approach, by Pro- 
fessors Paul H. Sheats, of the Uni 
Clarence D 


Jayne, ‘of the University of Wyoming, 


versity of California, 


and Ralph B. Spence, of Teachers 
College, 
a kind of anthology, with something 


Columbia University. It is 
for everybody, but essentially it has, 
as I read it, the same mes age: that the 
conventional offering of university 
level courses for adults is not enough, 
is an anachronism. Our communities 
are dying; they are the cornerstones 
of democracy and must be restored 
Schools and courses attract only ego 
centric individuals; this won’t do in 
a society where the most important 
issues are those of the group and com 
conventional 


munity. In courses at 


schools teachers merely hand out in 
What is 


leaders, 


formation to individuals. 

needed is not teachers but 
who will get out of their classrooms 
and work in the community with 
“face-to-face” groups. We need to 
train leaders for this work and learn 
methods of group discussion and 
group leadership. The authors of the 
book believe that “much of the indi 
vidual self-realization comes out of 
group situations” (Adult Education 

The Community Approach, p. 481). 
While they reject any dichotomy be 
tween the individual and the group, it 
seems inescapably clear that the soli- 
tary individual seeking—for the mo- 
ment, at least—his solitary improve- 
ment in knowledge and understanding 


through registering in a course such 


as “Dominant Ideas in Western Cul 
ture’—such an individual is a poor 
thing and we had better not point to 
him if we wish to prove the signifi 
cant role of adult education today. 

[his brief resume pays quite in 
adequate attention to a book which 
states the philosophy of many of the 
leaders in the adult education move 
ment today. Importance it surely has, 
and so far as one can judge, major 
foundation grants appear to be going 
into projects representing this school 
of thought. Curtis Mial, Director of 
the New York State Survey, quotes in 
his Report at some length and with 
Sheats, Jayne, 
Spence book, and one of these quota 


approy al from. the 


tions expresses the problem succinctly 


Teaching, particularly at the University 
level, has emphasized the giving of in 
formation. The man whose gizzard is 
chock full of facts and who scratches 
more facts is honored; 
the practitioner is not... To talk 
learnedly of juvenile delinquency in a 


diligently for 


classroom is easy compared with 
helping John Doe or Rachel Roe do 
something about juvenile delinquency in 
There the 


scholar is often at a discount and what 


the town of Crosswords. 
counts is know-how in human relations, 
familiarity with the mechanisms of small 
communities, leg work, and immunity 
to chicken croquettes and mashed po 
tatoes, and maybe a good hand at poker 
or a guitar (/bid, p. 195. From unpub- 
lished report of Carnegie Study Com 
mittee on Community 

Hugh G. Pyle, Chairman). 


Development, 
Thus far, the present writer has 
tried to be only a reporter and to 
review the controversy implicit in 
the title “Adult Education and Com 
munity Action”. In the extended dis- 
cussion here reviewed there seems a 
towards over- 


lamentable tendency 


simplification. One would think that 
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a college was either for or against 
the idea of community cooperation. 
But can one imagine a college today 
that would not in all sincerity desire 
good relations with its community? Is 
anywhere that 
with detachment the 


there any college 
would regard 
process of disintegration within the 
community it serves? Is there any 
college which would not wish to have 
a beneficent and fruitful relationship 
to its community? I think not. If ever 
it was true that the college sat up on 
its hill in serene removal from the 


world, surely it no longer is. 


locating the community 


But before a college can consides 


how best to serve its Community it 


must identify it. Mr. Nyquist says 


this is simple “The college can easily 
define the community it serves; that 
is a matter of geography” (“Soft 
Pedagogy of Evening Programs,” p. 
3). But | wonder whether the answer 


is as easy as this. 


Consider New York University, for 
example. (Many other urban colleges 
and universities would equally well 
serve as examples.) Let's ponder the 
problem of identifying New York 
U niversity ’s community Our Grad 
uate School of Business is on Trinity 
in the heart of the downtown 
Here the 


Place, 
financial district. daytime 
“community” is made up of transients, 
in the evening there isn’t much com 


all if by 


one means people living there. Wash 


munity left at community 
ington Square is home base for eight 
other schools of the University; over 
on First Avenue in the Twenties are 
the Medical and Dental Schools; the 
Institute of Fine Arts is on 80th Street 


near Fifth Avenue; 10 miles farther 
uptown at University 
186th Street in the Bronx, are the Col- 
lege of Engineering and University 


College, a liberal arts college for men. 


Avenue above 


Mr. Nyquist says our community is 
a matter of geography. Is it, then, the 
whole of Manhattan and the Bronx? 

Another approach to the problem 
might be to consider where our stu- 
dents come from. The answer is that 
they come from all boroughs of the 
city, from far out on Long Island, 
from Connecticut and New Jersey. 
(The last time we analyzed the ad- 
dresses of students in the Division of 
General Education, the school for 
adults with which I am associated, we 
number 


found a surprisingly large 


who live in the area around Columbia 
University.) If our students consti- 
tute our community, we could there- 


fore say it was all of the New York 


metropolitan area. However, one pro- 


gram of the Division of General Edu- 
cation brings 500 men and women to 
the University each November from 
an average of 42 different states; over 
the years every state has been repre- 
sented, as well as Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. Last year—and presum- 
ably every year—students from every 


state in the country were registered 
in the several schools of the Univer- 
then, the 


sity. Is our community, 


entire United States? 

Let it be noted, too, that at New 
York University last fall we had 993 
students different 


foreign from 78 


countries. Is our community, then, 
the world? 

In our search for an identifiable 
community for New York University, 
let us return to Washington Square, 
where there is the largest concentra- 
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tion of schools and buildings and 
personnel. Schools and buildings can’t 
serve a community very well; it has 
to be done by people. But the fact is 
that just as a small percentage of our 
students in the Washington Square 
schools live in that 
also of the 1,500 teachers associated 
about 150 


community, so 


with these schools only 
actually live in Greenwich Village, 
generously defined. Dean A lives in 
Scarsdale; Professor B in Forest Hills; 
Professor C in Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey. Where should these people 
work out their primary community 
responsibilities? At Washington 
Square? Or in Glen Ridge, where 
they have their homes and their child 
ren go to school? As observed, these 
are facts not alone of New York Uni 
versity but of the New School for 


Social Research, Columbia, City Col 


lege, the University of Chicago, and 
many another urban institution. Be 


cause the New School for Social 
Research is in one place and does not 
sprawl across the city as New York 
University does, it might seem that 
Greenwich Village is its community 
ut remembering the history of the 
New School, the scholars and students 
who have been attracted to it from 
across the country, and the story of 
its Graduate School in Exile, would 
one agree? 

[he dramatic stories told by Dick 


about colleges 


Poston others 
working in the actual face-to-face 
context of communities are mostly 
about state universities. It might be 
pointed out that these universities 
have extension divisions which spend 
state tax monies and so in consequence 
have a staff and an obligation to serve 


the communities of the State. But we 


who work at adult education in pri 
vately supported institutions will not 
get off that easily. For the charge 1s, 
let us remember, that what most of us 
are doing organizing classes, 
courses, and art workshops is for the 
most part no good, or not good 
enough. Such classes, we are told, 
make their appeal only to the isolated 
individual and do not serve to shore 
up what is the cornerstone of our 
society—the community. 

Phis is not the place to attempt 
to defend either the city itself or the 
large urban educational institution 
if defense need to be made—against 
Baker Brownell’s censure. Unless they 
are choked to death by traffic or dis 
persed by order of the Department of 
Defense, cities are here to stay. And 
we must work to the end that they 
shall be more than industrial mam- 


moths ill adapted for today’s world. 


Finally, we are still left with the 
question that lies at the heart of the 
matter: How does a college or univel 
ity best serve its community ? Il rue, 
there is no single answer. True, for 
an institution to identify its commu 
nity is often very difficult, to begin 
with—and it is well to recognize this 
simple fact as an offset to the frequent, 
too easy dismissal of this as any part 
of the problem. True, too, that the 
differs 


location of an institution, its size, the 


problem according to the 
nature of its support, and to some 
extent, its purposes. Even so, let us 
agree that in the problem of enrich 
ing community life, all schools and 
educators on all levels have responsi 
bilities and a part to play. Small Town 
Renaissance and other writings of 
Dick Poston have shown us one good 
way to go about it—if a college has 


| 
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a budget to cover the costs, and a 


staff with spec ialized skills. 


educating the individual 


One does not want to be accused of 
shooting fish in a barrel. But because 
of the extremism of the community 


actionist writers it becomes necessary 


to assert that theirs is not the only 


way a college can serve its commu 
nity, nor is it the only important task 
of adult education today. As I see 
it, a course offered by the college oO! 
university makes its appeal to the indi 
vidual, this is good, Individual devel 
opment may be possible through the 
group process, but that is not the only 
way and not necessarily the best way 
In the college a_ person's mind is 
trained to weigh ideas and solve prob 
lems. Subject matter in these classes 
is not taught or discussed in an aca 
demic vacuum, nor is social irrespon 
sibility the conquence of such teach 
ing. “To convert knowledge into edu 
cation, it must be leavened with 
imagination and carried forward into 
the life one lives with others” (“The 
Redfield Lectures,” p. 7) No man is 
an island and few have any such 
delusion. The man who has a trained 
mind is best qualified to play a mean 
ingful part in the life of his commu 
nity and it will be surprising if he 
does not do so. To be sure, one man’s 
concept of community and commu 
nity-action may not be precisely what 
another thinks it should be. In recent 
years Dr. Einstein's community ap- 
peared to be Princeton, New Jersey, 
but more accurately it was mankind 
and the world. 

By all means let us discover how 


to enrich community life and serve 


our communities in such ways as 
schools and teachers and school build- 
ings can appropriately serve them. 
Sut let us not in the process turn our 
backs on the individual who comes 
to us, as an individual, seeking to learn 
the content of the humanities and the 
sciences. For this is one of the few 
countries where such an individual, 
any individual, has this chance, and 
can expand his understanding as far 
as his abilities will permit. This ts 
what we mean by an open society, 
and it is this freedom of individual 
movement and growth that has given 
us aS a nation whatever vitality and 
aspiration to greatness we now 
poss 

[he literature on this subject is full 
of positive, forceful answers. But | 


preter to raise a few more questions. 


the community reconsidered 


Could it be that we need some new 
definitions of ““community” before we 
can dec ide what oul role should be? 
Is there really any basis for belie, 
ing that in New York City we could 
or should construct a reasonable fac 


New 


meeting, or even dozens of them. in 


simile of the England town 
our assembly districts, boroughs, and 


precincts? Io assume a _ genuinely 


communal interest on the part of 
persons, such as would give validity 
to repeated face-to-face town meet 
ings of persons living in one or an 
other section or area of Our Town 
seems romantic. Perhaps we shall be 
able to do more with the idea of 
“community” if we identify and 
associate our institutions with interest 
groups. 


Moreover, if one were to agree that 
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educators and colleges must justify 
themselves by participation in com 
munity-action projects (and I do not 
agree), still one would need to know 
how best to affect the springs of com 
Ihe local voluntary 


munity action. 


organization, the Parent-Teachers 
group, the branch library study group 

these, we are told by Floyd Hunter 
(Community Power Structure, Floyd 
Hunter, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1953. See Review and Dis 
cussion by Harry L. Miller, “Decision 
Makers of an American Community,’ 
Adult Education, Vol. IV, No. 5, 
May, 1954), are seldom important in 
the power structure of the commu 
nity. If we are going to desert the 
classroom to participate actively in 
action-centered situations, we ought 
at least not to dissipate our strength in 
working with groups that have no 
status in the hierarchy of power. 
Before we rush off to action stations 
in the community, we had better find 
out whether we stand any chance of 


iffecting the outcome of the battle. 
We talk glibly of “the community 
but the scenery 1s being shifted be 
Radio and tele 
altered 


hind us as we talk. 


vision alone have beyond 
recognition or restoration the older, 
integrated culture of the village, and 
the wholeness of the human relation 
ship which Professor Brownell seems 
to believe ts possible only there. As 
for the big city, it is a bit difficult to 
talk about “community” when so 
many people are on the move all the 
time. During our lifetime our friends 
have moved from here to there ac 
cording to changes in their status 
professionally and domestically. As 
they were stirred by initial unrest or 


special interest and later were recog 


nized in their abilities by the bank or 
church o1 university or corporation. 
they moved from lowa to Chicago 
to Greenwich Village to Riverdale to 


the big house in Stamford, to the 


pied-a-terre in the East Sixties—to St. 
Petersburg, Florida. In so far as such 
people have an emotional identifica 
tion with my own community, one 
could guess it is with the idea of New 


\ ork, 


steel, glass, color, movement, excite 


with the glittering mosaic of 


ment, and drama of the City, with its 
cornucopia of shops, galleries, the 
atres, concert halls—and, by no means 
least of all, its schools, colleges and 
universities. An idea of community 
such a person has, indeed, but perhaps 
it is of this community at large, with 
all its clamor and its rawness; with 
its skyscrapers and its cathedrals; and 
with its quiet places, too—the smaller, 
intimate rooms where one meets with 
family and friends, whose values he 
shares, who make up his most import 


ant community 


[his is not to quarrel with or deny 
the validity of New York's W ashing 
ton Square Association or Chicago's 
sack-of-the-Yards, but rather to say 
that the idea of community can bi 
very different from that of the text 
books and the educational journals and 
still be an important fact of urban 
life. 

Such a city dweller will have his 
own very real difficulties, but it is 
not always clear that they can be 
solved by his identifying himself with 
one or another of the many bustling 


voluntary organizations of his several 


neighborhoods. Hospital and commu 


nity-action groups are unlikely to help 
him in his marriage, in being a wis¢ 


father, or in understanding the mys 


i 
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teries of time, space, and being. Con 
fronted with such problems, what a 
fine thing it is that there are schools 
where one is constrained not to do 
but to think, where along with others 
same dilemmas, can 


understanding 


facing the 
hope to reach such 
that he can learn to live with himself. 
The common patterns of community 
organization are in some measure an 
obvious attempt to defeat the sense 
of loneliness which is a somber by- 
product of industrialism and urban- 
ism. But they are not enough, and the 
meaning of life is not to be found 

a desperate concentration on the out 
with other 


ward forms of living 


people. 


the teacher's function 

Finally, I suggest that we in colleges 
shall not gain the respect of society 
by deserting our chief reason for be- 
ing, which is to persuade people 
the community unportance of 
knowledge Our task in schools for 
adults is to help sce the deeper mean- 
ing, the origin and effects of day-to- 
day happening: \s this helps our 
understanding, it may ultimately lead 
to more thoughtful action, perhaps 
even to reform. lo be sure, action 
may be needed, since thought, insight, 
clarification are not enough by them- 
selves. But if not enough, are they 


And are 


functions of 


not basic and necessary? 


these not the primary 
schools? 

Carlyle tells us that we have no 
other know ledge but what we have 
got by working: “The rest is yet all 
a hypothesis of knowledge; a thing 
to be argued of in schools, a thing 


floating in the clouds in endless logic 


vortices, till we try it and fix it. 
‘Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by action alone!’ ” 

As rhetoric, 
the nugget of truth it contains for the 


this is splendid, but 


individual must not persuade oul 


schools to escape from thought into 
action. We shall become less effective 
and less trusted if instead of analyzing 
and clarifying issues as dispassionately 
as we can, we become a party to 
them. If it is true that this is a period 
of anti-intellectualism, we shall be 
playing into the hands of our enemies 
if our institutions cease to be the cus- 
todians of the critical spirit and spend 
their time and resources in necessarily 
uncritical day-to-day activity. 

Again and again it is the duty and 
the privilege of the individual teacher 
to take a stand on the issues of his 
gg however he may identify 

As a responsible individual, often 
with superior training and insight, he 
must indeed play his part in commu 
nity life, 
munity be narrowly or broadly con 


whether the idea of com 
ceived. This is a debt he owes to him 
self, to his family, to the teachers who 
helped train his mind and shape his 
sensibilities; it is a debt he owes to a 
society which gives him freedom. 
Robert Frost says that 
place which you somehow don’t have 


“home is a 


to deserve’—it is otherwise if one be 
longs to a free society. 


But his primary obligation to the 


university, 
a somewhat different situation? For 
many let us say, 
putting his best efforts into being a 
good teacher. 
hours of study 
every class, keeping up with what is 
being published in his field; reading 


to the college—is this not 


years, he has been 


To him this has meant 


each week, before 
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student papers and holding confer- 
ences; trying through part-time, slow, 
patient research to add to the sum 
of knowledge. Now he hears that his 
worth to the institution may be 
judged in some measure by his actual 
participation in the life of the com- 
munity. He may well feel vulnerable 
because it may be he has been giving 
over most of his free hours to study- 
ing derivatives of coal tar, hoping that 
the sulpha family might yield a new 
check to disease; or perhaps he has 
been collating medieval manuscripts 
to throw light on the dates of com- 
position of the two Prologues to the 
“Legend of Good Women” and 
thereby, perhaps, on the process of 
creative art. And here he is sum- 
moned to leave his study and go out 
to work on the problems of the com 
munity. Do you say, “This is ex- 
travagant?” 1 would answer that no- 


where in the “community-action” 


literature is any differentiation made 
about subject matter and_ teachers. 
The call is clearly for teachers, all 
teachers, to get out of the adult edu- 
cation classrooms and work with the 
community, in face-to-face situations, 
in the context of community action. 
And so I would speak for this 
teacher, for Browning’s Grammarian, 
if you like, who said “What's time? 
Leave Now for dogs and apes! Man 
has Forever’—for the Grammarian 
who, while he could stammer, “settled 
Hoti’s business” and gave us “the doc- 
trine of the enclitic De”. 1 hope no 
sense of urgency will make us feel 
we should take him from his study 
and impress him into the service of his 
community to help rebuild the city 
hall at Eldorado. For if we do, the 
larger community of man might suf 
fer, and we could have a world of 
rebuilt city halls in which there would 

be nothing important to talk about. 


a pragmatic criticism of community-centered 


adult education 
William Gruen 


Adj. Assoc. Professor of Philosophy, in charge of the Certificate Program in 
General Education, New York University 


For centuries the univ ersity was an 
institution for the accumulation of 
knowledge and _ its dissemination 
among a small number of specialized 
students and scholars. It has earned 
the reputation as the prune center of 
learning and exact knowledge. That 
it was esoteric, that its transactions 
were closed to the larger numbers of 
the population was not held against 
it. On the contrary, this cultural and 


intellectual isolation from the com- 


munity tended to increase its prestige 
and its authority. 

Recently, there has been an increas 
ing extension of the university’s ac 
tivities beyond the confines of the 
traditional, specialized areas of teach 
ing and research. This tendency really 
began a long time ago with the uni 
versity’s entrance into the field of 
training in the practical arts and in 
technology. The resulting concern 
with practical activities of various 


#2? \DULI 


kinds, 


field studies, and interest in various 


such as laboratory work and 


social and economic aspects of the 
practical arts within the community, 
broadened the contact of the uni 
versity with the “practical world”. 

In time the increase in the numbers 
of schools, the spread of popular edu 
cation, the widespread, active accept 
ance of the Cartesian and Baconian 
doctrine that knowledge is power, 
caused the university to invite into 
its lecture halls and its classrooms 
more and more people who formerly 
would have been regarded as un 
qualified for the pursuit of a highes 
education. Education became so- 
cialized and popular. The university 
lost its esoteric aura. Its scholarship 
was unimpaired but it was now 
mingled with an interest in the prac 
tical arts and the social applic ations 
of “pure” knowledge. 

It was not long before the demand 
for education spread beyond those 
clements of the population which had 
professional interests. Adult education 
began to assume the aspects of an 
institution. Organized courses of 
study began to replace the sporadic 
lectures. Lyceums and mechanics in 
stitutes sometimes assumed the role 
of higher educational institutions in 
many of which some subjects were 
presented on a college or university 
level. Little by little the 
established courses of this type, and 


universities 


a new kind of student appeared on 
the university campus the non-ma 
triculated adult who came not to earn 
a degree, sometimes not even to en 
hance his occupational skills, but to 
some intellectual 


satisfy deep-felt 


need. The traditional distinction be- 


tween intramural and_ extramural 


EDUCATION 


teaching lost some of its sharpness. 
The walls of the university no longer 
excluded the general public. The com 
munity diffused into the university 
Iwo tendencies profoundly in 
fluenced this extension of the univer 
sity’s activities: one philosophical, the 
other social. The latter took the form 
of widespread movements of reform 
which have been accelerating since 
the early nineteenth century. The 
former consisted in the growth of 
naturalism scientific empricism 
with the consequent softening of the 
traditional contrasts between the pure 
and the applied sciences. On the one 
hand, increased social mobility gained 
acceptance for the idea of popular 
education and inspired the foundation 
of such adult education ventures as 
the famous Worker’s Educational As 
sociation in England and the Lyceum 
movement in America. On the othe1 
hand, through the development of 
the new technological culture, many 
new occupations arose and soon de 
manded skills and general knowledge 
which the old systems of apprentice 


and clerk could not supply. The uni 


versities, with some reluctance at first, 
had to assume the responsibility for 
this type of education: training for 
the new jobs of commerce and in 
dustry in addition to the profession: 
to which members of the uppel 
classes had traditionally aspired. Tech 
nological and commercial skills be 


came educationally respectable 


role of pragmatism 


This trend found a theoretical sup 
port in the pragmatic philosophy of 
education which was then gaining in 


fluence. Both Dewey and James taught 
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the continuity of thought and action 
[he meaning of an idea, they said, lies 
in its practical consequences; the idea 
is an instrument of action; its mean 
ing is inseparable from its social and 
natural context. Thus knowledge, 
thought, or inquiry are never merely 
dialectical: if it is to be meaningful 
and “true”, then at some phase of its 
process it must submit to the impact 
of practice; it must work. 

In Dewey’s philosophy these ideas 
served to exhibit the empirical source: 
and functions of all inquiry. [Theory 
and practice are neither alternative 
nor antithetical approaches to knowl 
edge; they are complementary phases 
esorteri 


of inquiry. Even the most 


theories of science have thei ap 
propriate practical relevance. Indeed 
they are accepted as theory prec isely 
because they work in practice; in 
other words, because they “account 
for the experiments by means of 
which they are tested or confirmed, 
and particularly because they serve 
as guides to new horizons of experi 
ence and exploration. 

\pplied to education this phil 
osophy treats learning as a produc tive, 
experimental process in which the stu 
dent acquires ideas through his efforts 
to solve genuine problem: with which 
he is confronted. The knowledge he 
gains is the product of his interaction 
with and within some empirical situa 
tion. Such learning is consequently 
much more than the passive accept 
ance of doctrine and technique. It is 
an active search. The student looks 
for the knowledge because he needs 
it for the resolution of his problem. In 
the classroom, as well as in the labora 
tory and the field, he learns by de 


veloping ideas in the course of in 


quiry. Being synonymous with ef 
fective action in a problematical sit 
uation, such learning is directed, se 
lective, and critical. Ideas are learned 
in the very process of trying out ideas. 
In other words, you learn by doing 


Knowledge is gained in practice 


ambiguity of “practice” 

Ir is easy to misunderstand this 
pragmatic philosophy of education, 
for the concept ot practice or use 1s 
ambiguous. When Dewey says that 
the significance of an idea lies in its 
development in practice or use, he 
refers to a use intrinsic to the subject 
matter; for example, the use made of 
ideas in a laboratory, an astronomical 
observatory, an art gallery, a library, 
in any area of experience, howevel 
esoteric, in which the ideas can serve 
as aids to control or analysis. In this 
sense the theory of the expanding 
universe 1s practical although it has 
no “application” to biological or so 
ciological needs. Certain educators, 
however, have given this philosophy 
a narrowel!l interpretation, tending to 
orient education around vocational 
and professional interests. This ten 
dency has been most pronounced in 
discussions of adult education. Here 
Dewey’s methodological demand for 
the practical development of idea: 
has become a criterion for the choice 
of subject matter in adult education 
fo be practical the idea must find 
immediate application in community 
service, in the solution of public prob 
lems, or else it is not a proper subject 
for adult education 


Ihe proponents of this view argue 
correctly that social action directed 


toward the solution of problems aris 
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ing in a community is an effective 
medium of education. It 
many of the conditions most condu- 
cive to learning: a genuinely problem- 
atical situation stimulating a quest 


provides 


for ideas and skills; the sharing of 
experiences and the communication of 
thought; and knowledge presented in 
terms of its consequences upon human 
life. The latter point is particularly 
significant for it goes to the heart of 
Dewey’s views on “applied” knowl 
edge. The traditional contrast be- 
tween pure or theoretical knowledge 
and applied or practical knowledge 
makes the “application” appear as 
something extraneous to the anteced 
ently established theory, a kind of 
degradation of it. Opposed to this 
traditional division, Dewey's prag 
matism treats applied knowledge as 
the development, the “explication” or 
unfolding of theory. The theory or 
being 


idea becomes knowledge by 


“applied”, and is knowledge only in 


sofar as it provides a means of control 
and anticipation. 

In a misguided effort to avoid but 
dening the adult student with the ab 
stractions of the classroom, some edu 
cators prefer the so-called “real-life” 
practical situations arising in some 
community project as the vehicles of 
instruction. This “community ap 
proach” to adult education is inclined 
to exaggerate the differences between 
the intellectual and the practical; be- 
tween theoretical knowledge and its 
applications. At the same time it over- 
looks another, and more important, 
kinds of 


other 


distinction between two 
“practical” education, or in 
words, between two ways of learn- 
ing through practice. The difference 


is methodological and has significant 


bearing on the aims and methods of 
adult education. In one kind, a prac- 
tical task is the subject of inquiry and 
also serves to illustrate and clarify 
ideas whose scope and generality is 
limited only by the logic of the sub- 
ject matter. In the other kind, learn- 
ing is specifically aimed at the per- 
formance of the practical task; the 
learner is taught to do the job while 
the interest in ideas is confined to 
their service in the particular project. 
The first kind is what we usually call 
applied knowledge, while the second 
is sometimes called empirical skill. 
Their difference lies in their relation 


to general ideas. 


applied knowledge 


Applied knowledge is theoretical 
knowledge considered with reference 
to the particular case. It is theoretical 
knowledge used in some particular so- 
cial situation. The context in which 
the application occurs is “practice”, 
but what is applied to that context 
is “theory”. For example, there are 
thermodynamic laws which describe 
the relations between the tempera- 
tures, pressures, volumes, and heat of 
gases. These are theories forming part 
of an interrelated system of concepts. 
Sut it is this same theoretical knowl- 
edge that is employed in “applica- 
tions” such as the design and construc- 
tion of a steam engine. Now the ap 
plied science of the engine is not quite 
the same as the pure theory of heat 
cycles in thermodynamics. And _ this 
difference has given rise to the false 
impression that the know ledge used 
in practice is not theoretical; that 
there is a kind of opposition between 
theory and practice. Actually, the dif- 
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ference is due to the fact that the 
engine requires the use of particular 
metals and other materials having spe- 
cific shapes and masses, and interact- 
ing in specific ways. The analysis of 
these factors is made by theoretical 
knowledge supplied by chemistry, 
metallurgy, mechanics, other 
sciences. Still other theoretical con- 
siderations will enter the analysis be- 
cause particular tools and processes 
will be employed in the machining 
and testing of the engine. In their ap- 
plication to this project the diverse 
theories will function as leading ideas, 
leading or guiding the operations of 
design and construction. Through this 
function the meanings of general and 
abstract terms acquire specific em- 
pirical reference, and the meanings of 
the ideas and theories are themselves 
elaborated through their interaction 
in the specific concrete situation. In 
other words, if the “applied” prin- 
ciples of the design and physical con. 
struction differ from the original laws 
of pure thermodynamics, it is because 
the analysis of the “application” in 
volves elements which were not pres 
ent in the thermodynamic theory but 
which must now be related to that 
theory, and not because in application 
the theory, as such, had to yield to 
some more effective non-theoretical 
alternative as a guide to action. 


empirical skill 


Ihe alternative to scientific or 
theoretical knowledge is the kind of 
knowledge that is represented by the 
customs and routines of an art, or 
the folkways of a culture. These are 
characterized by roughly successful 
skills reinforced by traditional pre 


conceptions of what are the relevant 


“facts” of a problem. Such a tradi- 
tional skill of “know-how” is almost 
completely separable from theory. It 
may at times carry with it some rudi 
ments of general ideas, but because it 
lacks theoretical content its scope is 
narrow, and its inventive resources 
are limited to situations closely re 
sembling those in which the skill was 
learned. 


The development of the skills of 
the artisan and tradesman is essential 
to the continuity and growth of every 
society. It is part of its civilization 
What is here challenged is not the 
cultivation of practical knowledge or 
skill, but its separation from the rel 
evant theoretical or conceptual know! 
edge. Of course, skills have been 
cultivated and slowly improved with- 
out any association with what we 
would regard as scientific interests 
lechniques for smelting, shaping, and 
tempering metals, for the surveying 
of land, for the tanning and working 
of leather, for the manufacture and 
use of dyes, and many other skills of 
craft and industry were thousands of 
years old when Rome was in its great 
ness. Indeed, in some cases these skills 
reached a high order of perfection 
but nevertheless they remained at the 
level of pre ‘scientific techniques trans 
mitted through the ages from maste! 
to apprentice with only the vaguest 
intimation of the underlying prin 
ciples. 

[he foregoing distinctions between 
empirical skill and conceptual knowl 
edge have been reinforced by illustra 
tions from natural science and tech 


nology although the subject at hand 


has to do with human society. There 


is, however, no inconsistency here. 
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No social problem is altogether psy 
chological, and human relations in so 
ciety are inseparable from material 
agencies. Climate, soil, facilities of 
manufacture, transportation and stor 
age, industrial tools, natural resources 
are the recurrent data in social prob 
lems. Intelligence in social action must 
command a knowledge of nature as 
well as of society. 


community problems 


Community problems such as the 
choice of a new school site, the or 
ganization of a health service, or the 
establishment of new industry must 
enlist the guidance of many natural 
sciences and technologies besides the 
more obviously pertinent social sci 
ences. A group of people in a com 
munity can accomplish a great deal 
in this direction by exchange and an 
alysis of ideas in discussion, by pool 
ing their individual specialized skills, 
and by engaging, where necessary, the 
assistance of outside specialists. 

The shared experience of a group 
facing a community problem and 
searching for knowledge applicable to 
the solution of the problem may in 
effect provide a kind of education for 
the participants. If the inquiry is 
genuinely democratic so that the 
facts of the problem and the relevant 
knowledge are made public, it may 
be, within its limucs, a very good edu 
cation indeed. For it not only makes 
the pertinent ideas intelligible through 
the development of their meanings in 
practice, but it also cultivates the 
awareness of the human functions of 
knowledge and the responsibility for 
making it generally accessible. 


There is a generous zeal in this 


community approach to adult educa- 
tion which aims to nourish the in- 
dividual’s development through his 
participation in the community. It 
wants such education to be continuous 
and to be integrated into the life of 
the “face-to-face” community. And 
this means that both the source and 
the aims of adult education are sought 
in human services, in the enterprise of 
community action. It dedicates art and 
knowledge to their human uses and 
thereby lends them a homely warmth 
and vitality which they could never 
have in the holiday detachment of the 
museum and the learned seclusion of 
the university. 

sut it is one thing to foster these 
acknowledged educational values by 
extending the horizons of teaching to 
the human uses of knowledge; it is 
an altogether different thing to con- 
fine adult education to training for 
Such 
projects arise as a result of the exi 


specific community projects. 
gencies of community life. The nature 
and scope of the knowledge or skill 
involved in these community enter- 
prises may vary over a great range, 
and there may be no logical con- 
nection between the subject matters 
of successive projects. To identify 
adult education with training and spe- 
cial services on. such projects is thus 
to impose the most arbitrary limita- 
tions on the subject matter of edu- 
cation, the choice of subjects for in 
quiry and teaching being determined 
merely by fortuitous circumstances 
arising in the local community. 


disinterested knowledge 
Despite its liberal, socially con- 

structive ardor, the “community ap- 

proach” to adult education shows a 
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narrow impatience with knowledge. 
Because it associates education with 
its search for obvious social benefits, 
it can pay little heed to scientific in- 
quiries which have no known applica 
tion to human services. But even 
where the social uses of knowledge 
are clearly indicated, its “education” 
will carry no more intellectual con 
tent than people need for the resolu 
tion of some immediate problem fac 
ing them. This type of education is 
not merely practical; it is in effect 
anti-intellectual. It seems to have but 
little confidence in the value of dis 
interested knowledge for adults, and 
prefers to leash adult education to the 
community’s efforts to solve its prob 


lems. 


Few people would deny that im 
portant connections exist between 
adult education and community de 
velopment. In some indirect way all 
enterprises of a society can influence 
each other. And this is particularly 
true of the influence of education on 
life and character of a community. 
But if education and other communal 
activities are interrelated, it is never 
theless true that they are separate and 
in certain respects independent. It is 
possible to pursuc the tasks of edu 
cation without engaging in the affairs 
of community development. And this 
possibility raises some crucial qui 
tions concerning the philosophy of 
community-centered adult education. 
Should the 
paramount 


Are the 


social effects of education confined to 


[he questions are these: 
local community be the 
interest of adult education? 


the area of its subject matter? For ex 
ample, can't there be economic and 
industrial consequences resulting from 


education in the subjects of fine arts 


Aren't there 


benefits for the local community due 


and music? important 


to disinterested knowledge in adult 
education? And in any case, why 


should people’s intellectual interests 


be local, and why should they neglect 


educational ideals which transcend 


their local community? 


“education” and "service" 


These questions do not challenge 
the value of those projects which are 
the special concern of community 
centered adult education. The study 
of the past and future growth of a 
community, the survey of its present 
needs and difficulties, the organization 
of communal projects in the arts and 
in recreation, and many other such 
activities, may be of the greatest ad 
vantage to the members of a commu 
nity individually and collectively. But 
obviously, all such projects may b¢ 
carried on without identifying them 
with education. At most we may say 
that they are “instructive” in the sense 
that all experience provides some 0¢ 
casion for learning, or for the im 
provement of skill. But even the pa 
ticipation of a university and its 
faculty cannot transform such proj 
ects into educational activities. Mem 
bers of university faculties can, and 
sometimes do, engage in public serv 
ices of the type mentioned. A profe: 
sor of economics might serve as al 
bitrator in labor disputes. profes 
sor of psychology might devote time 
to a community child development 
clinic. A teacher of building con 
struction might help to plan a housing 
project. But to call these services edu 
cational is to deprive the term “edu 


cation” of its specific meaning; no 
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social transaction would be excluded 
from the of the word. 
What these examples illustrate is the 
participation of professionally skilled 
people in certain economic, medical, 
and building enterprises of the com- 


denotation 


munity. They show how a univer- 
sity may play other roles in a com- 
munity besides that of an educational 
institution; or more accurately, they 
show how the faculty of an educa- 
tional institution may assist the com- 
munity in matters which are not edu- 
cational. 

The characteristic function of a 
university is research and teaching, 
and it is in these activities that it ren- 
ders its characteristic service to its 
community. Its function in adult edu- 
cation is no different. There, too, its 
aim is to search for ideas and to com- 
municate them; in a word, its aim is 
to teach. But the teaching of adults 
appears to some educators to present 
special difficulties—difficulties which 
allegedly make adult education fun- 
damentally different from other fields 
of university teaching. They fear that 
the adult mind, being oriented around 
the “concrete” matters of fact which 
make up the workaday world, cannot 
cope with the generalities and “ab- 
stractions” inherent in college sub- 
jects. Adult education, therefore, must 
deal with the “concrete” and “prac- 
tical”, with tasks and problems that 
are part of the “adult” world of af 
fairs, and have to do with the adult 
aims of improvement in the only com- 
munity that has “concrete” meaning: 
the 
From the viewpoint of a “practical” 
with 
pathies and a rugged insistence on 


local-face-to-face community. 


man warm communal sym- 


“hard facts’, this educational phil- 


osophy has a strong appeal. But it 
rests on the misinterpretation of two 
essential concepts, namely, the uses 
of general ideas, and the nature of ab- 
stractions. 


abstract ideas 


The point is closely related to what 
been said 
theoretical knowledge and its appli- 
cation. Abstractions are not impedi- 
ments to teaching; they are one of its 
most important products and one of 


has already concerning 


its indispensable tools. The usual ob- 
jections to the abstract and technical 
terminology of scientific knowledge 
attribute the difficulty of the subject 
to its abstract concepts. But if such 
difficulties exist they are not inherent 
in abstraction. Many abstractions are 
used in everyday speech. Indeed, 
without them communication and re- 
flection on even the most elementary 
subjects would be extremely awkward 
if not impossible. Of course, some 
abstract ideas are more difficult than 
others, but that is not because they 
because 
What we 
know can never be merely concrete, 


are “more abstract”. It is 


they are less familiar. 
for to know something is to describe 
it in terms of relations and generic 
traits, and this is impossible without 
abstractions. What is called concrete 
in discourse is simply a subject which 
we can describe in terms of familiar 
abstractions. Abstract ideas are indis 
pensable tools of intelligent action in 
any subject matter. The problem of 
adult education is not to evade the 
teaching of subjects which involve 
abstractions, but to make the strange 
abstractions familiar. 


Is adult education more closely re- 
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lated to the local community than 
other types of education? Should the 
primary interest of adult education 
be the local community? Yes. In a 


sense this is made necessary by the 


physical and social conditions under 


which adult education is carried on. 
The “adult” classes are usually held in 
the evening, and are attended by 
people of various levels and amounts 
of previous schooling who are resi- 
dents of the local community. If the 
teaching is to be successful there 
must be effective communication, and 
this demands a certain sensitivity to 
the motives and responses of this het- 
The 


and intellectual level of the courses 


erogeneous audience. content 
cannot, therefore, be determined ex- 
clusively by an educator’s conception 
of what is a valuable subject of study 
but must in some respects also be 
adapted to the interests and capacities 
of the community. This is the full 
extent of any special concern that 
adult education has with the local 
community. Beyond this it must be 
guided by‘the logic of the subject 
matter and the social aims of edu 


cation. 


other "communities" 

Loo much has been made of the 
idea of the community as the physical 
contiguity of people. There is no 
question about the importance of 
those human ties which are formed 
among people of one neighborhood, 
a small village or town. The fact that 
they share the roads, water supply, 
schools, and other essentials of day-to- 
day life links these neighbors into a 
community. But one person or in- 
stitution may be in several commu- 


nities at the same time, and while 
one cannot deny the significance of 
the “face-to-face” neighborhood com- 
munity, it would be a naive over- 
simplification of modern civilization 
to ignore other types of communal 
Indeed, a 
formed by association in some shared 


association. community 
intellectual or cultural undertaking 
which is not confined to any geo 
graphic area may be as decisive and 
characteristic of the lives of its mem 
bers as one based on neighborhood 
relations. 

There is a small New England town 
with a permanent resident population 
of about 600 people. In this town is 
situated one of the world’s famous 
oceanographic institutes. The small 
number of scientists who pursue their 
oceanographic studies in that place 
are in frequent, intensive communica 
tion with oceanographic institutions 
elsewhere in the world. Their careers, 
their professional 
ideals may form closer relations with 
these distant scientists than any con- 
nection they may have within their 


their ambitions, 


local community. Participation in the 
local civic community does not pre 
clude their membership in this world- 
wide scientific community, and it 
would be difficult to decide which of 
these two communities is more im 
portant individually or socially. A 
university bears a similar relation to 
its geographic community. It is linked 
to its neighborhood by many sig- 
nificant ties. But it is bound by ties 
at least as strong to persons and in- 
stitutions which are outside its neigh 
borhood and which form a commu- 
nity of a different kind. The local 
neighborhood community—if it is to 
be limited to a “face-to-face” group— 
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iS necessarily small, and is based on 
the arbitrary association of people 
who happen to live in the same small 
place. The “ideal” communities which 
are based on a shared dedication to 
some intellectual or artistic pursuit 
have no geographic limits, and par 
ticipation in them means that certain 
chosen, basic values are held in com 
mon, that is to say, in community 
The university is a vital means for 
extending the scope of such commu 
nity of values and ideas, and of dem 
onstrating an essential kinship among 
people with diverse local concerns and 


loy alties. 


knowledge transcends localism 


There is something paradoxical in 


the doctrine that adult education 
should consist of learning to solve the 
current problems of the community, 
and of various cooperative activities 
designed to cultivate the community 
spirit and traditions. For if an edu 
cation is to be something more than 
the acquisition of some empirical skill, 


it must have as one of its aims the 


EDUCATION 


development of general ideas and of 
the ability for using such ideas in the 
analysis and control of novel situa- 
tions. The process of education must 
occur in some particular, local con- 
text, but its aim is to achieve an in- 
sight based on general ideas. To un 
derstand a subject means to go be 
yond the observed facts and reach 
the underlying relations and concepts. 
A study of forest conservation might 
begin with observations and experi- 
ences in some local community, but if 
it is to be an education in this sub 
ject, it must end in radical principles 
which are equally applicable to the 
conservation problems of other tim- 
berland communities. In. other words, 
intellectual interests by their very 
nature tend to overcome the pro- 
vincial isolation of local and familiar 
culture patterns. One of the greatest 
advantages of education, especially 
adult education, is that it liberates 
thought and value from the tethers of 
local traditions and widens the scope 
of experience and human association 
beyond the confines of the local com- 


munity. eee 


the local community and 


social integration. 


Charles R. Hoffer 
Michigan State College 


The basic elements contributing to 
integration in the local community, 
as in other ecological units, are func 
tional interdependence and consen 
sus." A very important condition fa 
sufficient fa 


voring integration 1s 


miliarity among individuals and 
groups so that they know one an- 
other well in the principal concerns 
education, 


As these 


of life—work, religion, 
family life, and recreation. 


relationships are known, people tend 


*The term integration as used in this paper does not refer to desegregation (Ed. Note) 
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to recognize and to understand mu 
tually desirable goals essential to so 
cial well-being. Lacking this under- 
standing special groups emerge and 
sponsor programs which are of in- 
terest to them, but which may be dis 
advantageous or harmful to other in 
dividuals in the local community. 


Important factors in the develop 


ment and maintenance of integration 
within the community are size and 
stability. When the community is 
small, integration within it comes as 
a by product of daily living because 
people can become acquainted with 
one another. Consequently, most rural 
communities tend to be characterized 
by a fair degree of integration. Rural 
communities also have the advantage 
of stability, for stability favors in- 
tegration whereas social changes tend 
to destroy it. Within recent decades, 
however, numerous changes in rural 
as well as urban communities have de 
creased the possibility of integration. 
Some of these changes warrant con 
sideration. 

Population chat ges are very im 
portant. Growth of population within 
a local community area causes a de 
cline in the number of direct contacts 
and an increase in secondary con- 
tacts. As population increases, greater 
varieties and amounts of goods need 
to be produced and more services of 
various kinds are demanded. Relation 
ships of individuals even within a 
single occupation tend to become tin 
direct and, hence, the difficulty of 
evaluating the activities of one group 
in comparison with others is in- 
creased. Means of transportation also 
dev elop with increase of population 
so that people can move with relative 
ease from one part of the community 


to another. Street cars, busses, and 
the automobile facilitate: spatial move 
ment. Indeed they have made pos 
sible the modern suburb, a type of 
community in which interests and 
loyalties of residents are unavoidably 
diversified to some extent. The net 
effect of all such means of transpor 
tation 1s to make the attainment of 
integration in these areas more dif 
ficult. 

These changes also favor the de 
velopment of special interest groups, 
which form organizations to promote 
their interests. Of course, special in 
terest groups, or at least social classes, 
were present in communities long be 
fore the dev clopment of urbanization 
and modern means of communication 
and transportation. It appears, how- 
ever, that in recent times, with the 
aid of mass communication, special 
interest groups have become even 
more effective in influencing legisla 
tion and other-types of social action. 
Indirect communication throu gh 
newspapers, radio broadcasts, and, 
more recently, telecasts is especially 
important. Although such media fur 
nish much information and entertain 
ment which is not inimical to inte 
gration and sometimes may even con 
tribute to the solidarity of commu 
nity life, some material is of a con 
tradictory or disruptive nature. As 
examples, one may cite misleading or 
extravagant claims in advertising, val 
ious kinds of propaganda and biased 
or contradictory points of view in 
editorials and news reports. ‘Though 
these may not relate directly to a par 
ticular local community, they never- 
theless affect it indirectly by creating 
diversity in attitudes and opinions 
which pertain to community affairs.* 


— 
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In the areas of interest that extend 
beyond the community there is also 
frustration and confusion regarding 
programs which are intended to pro- 
mote human well-being, and, indi- 
rectly at least, Appeals 
are made by numerous special interest 
groups for support of their programs 
or the acceptance of their points of 
view. Many groups try to influence 
the people by propaganda, advertis- 
ing, or other means to such an extent 


integration. 


that individuals become hopelessly 
confused or cease to respond at all 
to their duties and responsibilities as 
members of society. A good illustra- 
tion of this state of affairs would be 
lack of interest in political questions 
and in voting, or uncritical accept- 
ance of “orders” as in a dictatorial 
state. Both are indications of a con- 
dition known as anomie.® 


Che basic question confronting so 
ciety at the present time, then, 1s: 
can integration sufficient to prevent 
disorganization be achiev ed and main- 
tained? It would indeed be presump 
tuous to give an arbitrary answer to 


such a question. What can be done 


is to point out some social trends and 


activities which seem likely to pro 
duce integration rather than disin- 
tegration. On these activities and 
trends the pospects for the mainte- 
nance of a stable community life de- 


pend. 


trends favoring integration 

It is fairly certain that a re-estab- 
lishment of contacts in the local com- 
munity in their traditional form is 
not a possibility. Specialization, mass 
communication, and the significance 
community 


of events outside the 


have developed so far that a return 
to the former condition is impossible. 
It may seem plausible to organize the 
people in a community on the basis 
of their common interests and thus 
develop a corrective influence for the 
effects of specialization. Such a solu- 
tion overlooks, however, the basic 
fact that common interests without 
the support of other influences in the 
community are not sufficiently im- 


yelling in their nature. 


For example, people have common 
interests as consumers, but the num- 
ber and extent of organizations based 
primarily on this interest is small 
comparison with 
phasizing special interests which may 


— progr ams inimical to the con; 


organizations em- 


sumer’s interest. What seems more 
likely 
the groups which carry out programs 
to foster them will, in one way or 
another, an understanding 
of social relationships. Such an un- 
modern 


is that numerous interests and 


promote 
derstanding becomes the 
equivalent of 
well’, a condition which prevailed in 


“knowing one another 
the early American community, and 
thus integration is fostered not only 
at the local community level but also 
in wider areas of social life as well. 
Without attempting to indicate their 
relative importance, a number of 
these interests and their activities are 
listed Taole I. 


politics 

Political interests and the groups 
which develop around them are very 
significant in this connection. The 
general purpose of political organiza- 
tions is to consider the common wel- 
fare. In both national and local po- 
litical campaigns and elections, issues 
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TABLE | 


GENERAL INTERESTS AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


WHICH SPONSOR THEM. 


Interest 


Local Community Organizations Program 


Politics 


Education 
continuing education 


Religion 
sponsored organizations 


Social 


cal political organizations 


Schools and groups sponsoring 


Local churches and church- 


Voluntary groups concerned with Cor 


Integration, interpretation of 
j 
public issues, administration of 


jovernment 


Information and interpretation 


Interpretation and explanation of 


human values. Demonstration of 
religious principles in the local 
community 


munity service programs 


Welfare social welfare (luncheon group 


patriotic group, etc.) 


Integration 


cils and 


Activities directly concerned 


with if tegrati 


and problems are discussed from the 
standpoint of their relation to the 
welfare of the people. lo assert that 
these campaigns are propagandistic in 
nature, that some people do not have 
enough interest to vote, or that poli 
ticians do not carry out the will of 
the majority, does not refute their 
necessity or their ultimate influence 
in contributing to an understanding of 
issues which are of concern to the 
community, Even during the periods 
when a political campaign is not in 
progress, issues of general concern 
are discussed in new spapers and other 
means of communication so that citi 
zens may become aware of their im 
portance. The interpretation of law 
and the administration of government 
al services of various kinds are also 
political functions. Thus attention is 
focused on those persons who have 
been intrusted with power to adminis 


ter public affairs and on those ac- 


tivities in society which are of con 
cern to the public. As the number and 
variety of activities and interests both 
within and beyond the limits of the 
local community increase, the im 
portance and necessity of political 


activity are enhanced.‘ 


education 
Another interest is education. This 
1S represented principally by the pub 
lic schools which exist in almost all 
communities in the United States. In 
addition to professionally or voca 


tionally oriented subjects, schools em 


phasize values and interests that are 
intended to promote good citizen 
local 


ship and effective living in 


communities. This is admittedly 
not an easy or simple task, because 
it is necessary to provide information 
about the nature and the effects of 
social changes which are continually 


occurring and the relationship of in 
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dividuals to them. In fact, sometimes 
it may appear that the divisive aspects 
of this task are so great that ultimate 
results so far as integration is con- 
cerned are lost. Examples which 
come to mind are disputes over bond 
issues, type of curriculum, and other 
matters that provoke discussion and 
debate. However, these matters tend 
to be ephemeral in nature and in time 
the schools succeed in promoting in 


formation and interpre tation 


religion 


Ihe church, like the school, is 
found in practically every commu 
nity. Its function is to promote re 
ligious interests through preaching, 
teaching, and the demonstration of 
religious principles in the local com 
munity and elsewhere in the world 
Since Christianity 1s a religion which 
is social in nature and involves con 
cern for others, it is inevitable that 
some attempt at interpretation and in 
tegration will be made. Certain per 
sons may question the nature and 
scientific basis of some of these ef 
Differences of 


forts. opinion and 


sometimes controversies will arise 
over theological questions and pro 
cedural matters both within the local 
denomina 


community and among 


tional organizations. Questions of 


parochial schools versus public 
schools, when and how religious in 
struction shall be given, and other 
issues are potential subjects of de 
bate. But, as in the case of education, 
these difficulties are sooner or later 
resolved at least to the extent that it 
iS possible for the church program 
to go forw ard. The important con- 
sideration from the standpoint of in- 


tegration is that the effort is made. 


other groups 
Sesides the school and church there 
are in most communities numerous 


organizations which promote pro- 
grams of a general welfare nature. 
Luncheon clubs, League of Women 
Voters, and the Parent-Teacher As 
sociation are examples. The pro- 
motion of the spirit of community 
service, development of good fellow- 
ship, and frequently improvement of 
international relations are objectives 
of many of these organizations. 


Community councils similar 
organizations represent a type of ef 
fort which is directly concerned with 
integration. It would seem that their 
development in the various commu- 
nities would insure sufficient inte 
gration for an orderly and progres 
Their limita 


tion, however, is the fact that they 


sive community life. 


themselves are dependent upon a 


reasonable amount of integration. 
Without this basis of support they 
tend to be regarded merely as an 
other organization in the community 
which needs to be integrated with 


those already in existence. 


conclusions 
It thus’ becomes evident that in 


modern times the local community. 


be it either rural or urban, still pro- 


vides the location for much social in- 


tegration, but integration does not 
occur in the traditional way. It is no 
longer a process of people knowing 
one another well, desirable as that 
may be, but rather a process of be- 
coming informed about social re- 
lationships and human needs on a 
broad social basis so that one interest 


or activity does not defeat or nullify 
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another one equally essential. In the 
modern community many institutions 
and organizations such as those that 
have just been described have pro 
grams which help people understand 
social relationship and human needs. 
Hence they promote integration. 
Ihe maintenance of integration is 
a continual process, like life itself. 
Ihe more completely it is attained, 
the greater is the possibility that 
people can live satisf ying and socially 
effective lives. The local community 


Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology, p. 208. New York 
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is the place where many interests and 
activities contributing to integration 
can occur, and in fact must occur, 
for the various activities and interests 
which affect human life must in some 
manner or other be fitted into a tol 
erable pattern of living at the com- 
munity level. This pattern cannot be 
developed in an arbitrary fashion. It 
emerges as people endeavor to at 
tain the satisfactions and goals which 
been value 


they have taught to 


highly. 


The Ronald Press, 1950 


The term local community as used in this paper is considered to be those people 
living in a contiguous area and having common interests and activities as a 


consequence of such habitation. Ordinarily this will be 


a relatively self-sufficient 


area in terms of trade and services of various kinds. 
[his point is elaborated in the book by Baker Brownell, The Human Community, 


pp. 2-29, Part I. New York 


Harper and Brothers, 1950 


‘In many urban communities the community press is a communicative device which tends 


to emphasize local community interests 


and 


thus fosters integration at the local 


community level. Its influence, however, is not strong enough to offset the divisive 


effects of other means of communication. 
community press, see 


For a discussion of the role of the 
Morris Janowitz, “Imagery of the Urban Community 


Press”, in Paul Hatt and Albert Reiss, Jr. (Eds.), Reader in Urban Sociology, 


Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951. 


For a discussion of the relationship between integration and anomie see 
Williams, Jr., American Society, pp. 532-536. New York 


Robin M 
Alfred H. Knopf, 1951 


“Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society, p. 88. New York 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941 
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Bernard J. James and Harold W. Montross 


Respectively, Director and Assistant Director, Rhinelander Extension Center 
University of Wisconsin 


[his paper is a brief discussion of 
some of the problems of adult edu- 
cation from the standpoint of our ex 
perience with several adult groups and 
the implications of our research for 
the general theory of adult education. 

We discuss our work with two 
groups with which we worked closely 


1954. One group was 


in 1953 and 


composed of farmer laborer 
couples living under isolated rural 
conditions in northern Wisconsin; the 
other was an amateur community 
theat I 


In 


group formed in a city of 
Wisconsin. Our 
work with the first group involved 


northern 


both “action” and “research” methods 


and concerned primarily the design of 


4 
4 
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a film-discussion series which would 
us to estimate flexibility of 
goals and leadership 
The study of the second group 

“applied” and more 


enabic 
requirements. 


volved less of the 
of the “pure” methods of research. It 
included primarily an attempt to build 


a sociometric case history of the 


group on the basis of codified notes 


based on observation-participation. 
We want to discuss here how easily 
an adult educational program can mis 
interpret “needs” if it takes surface 
phenomena of group behavior at face 
value—if, for instance, a program 1s 
basis of 


designed merely on the 


’ statements. We cite the study 


‘want’ 
of the theater group largely to sup- 
port our claim that goals among adult 
educational groups are often readily 
We believe this study also 
goal 


modifiable. 
supports the contention that 
statement analysis in an adult educa 
tional group can provide invaluable 
information to the educator as to dif- 
ferences which may exist between the 
professed and the real motivations of 
participants. The successful conduct 
of adult educational programs often 
depends on such a diagnosis. In fact, 
the survival of adult educational 
groups 1s often decided by the play 


of these two variables. 


the Prentice Group 


The Prentice Group (so named be- 
cause the group lived a few miles 
from the small town of Prentice, Wis- 
first came to the attention 


University Extension Division 


consin ) 
of the 
when a letter was received from the 
acting president of the group asking 
for assistance in group self-educational 
development. 

“We are a group of men and women, 


our ages range from 60 to 30. Most of 
us have had no more than the necessary 
8 years of schooling, now that our chii- 
dren are growing up we find ourselves 
sadly lacking in intellect, manners and 
all the things that go with a good edu- 
cation including ability to express our 
selves. Is there any help for us? Either 
as individuals or as a group? Most 
of us would have to give up if we had 
to go back to high school, ‘cause of 
children, chickens, cows, etc. I suppose 
I should give you some idea what we 
would like to study but frankly I’m 
completely at a loss to know what would 
be of most help, 1 feel you would be i 

a position to tell us...” 

At the time the study began the group 
was comprised of eight adult farmer 
and laborer couples. It had been meet- 
ing monthly for about five years but 
had never been able to formulate spe- 

cific goals. Since the member couples 
lived from one to seven miles apart 
under very isolated conditions, the de 
sire for periodic association was ob- 
viously involved in the formation and 
continuation of the group. Members 
commented on how much they valued 
the “chance to get together”. Some 
felt that the meet- 
used to 


members, however, 
“better our 
for a few faltering at- 
several members to write 


ings should be 
selves’ 
tempts by 
essays and read them to the group, 
little was done in a systematic way. 
of several 
leading members of the group and 


By informal interview 
by use of a brief questionnaire, we 
collected information on educational 
background, reading habits, extent of 
of travel, recreational activity, etc. 
Only two of the 14 persons who filled 
out the had attended 
school beyond the grades, one of these 
two having received a degree 
riculture at a Wisconsin college. 
Several couples were members of re- 


questionnaire 


in ag- 
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ligious societies (the group was about 
50 per cent Catholic, 50 per cent 
Protestant), and several had occupied 
formal leadership roles. Reading habits 
and travel experience were limited. 
Magazines taken by the various house- 
holds included farm journals chiefly, 
but Ladies Home Journal, Life, etc., 
were used in two homes. Travel in- 
volved mainly motor trips within the 
middle western states. Recreation was 
confined largely to hunting, fishing, 
and “visiting”. 

Part of our study of the group in 
volved use of an “interest inventory” 


filled out by the group in which they 


indicated first, second, third choices 
and two rejections of subject matter 
for program development. We sug 
gested that the group choose a sub 
ject around which we could build a 
film-discussion series. We made this 
suggestion because (1) films of the 
kind suitable for such a series were 
available, (2) a film-discussion series 
would not make excessive demands 
upon the group’s limited educa- 
tional-background, and (4) literature 
available for programs for low edu- 
cational-level adult groups is limited 
and largely inadequate. Examples of 
the kinds of films included in the cat- 
egories of subject matter voted on 
were described ‘in order to clarify 
the nature of the subject matter. 
Choices ranked in the following or 
der, from most to least desirable: wild 
life, home decorating, world affairs, 
music, crafts, state and local govern- 
ment, peoples of foreign lands, atomic 
war and civil defense, human phys- 
iology, child 
and fine arts. Each of the last six sub- 


behavior, astronomy, 


jects received only one or two votes. 
Subjects rejected most often were fine 


arts, public speaking 


5? 


and the prob 
lem of communism. 


limited in 
formation on stated interests indicated 
that there were important discrep 


Examination of this 


ancies between what various members 
thought the group should do. The 
leaders indicated that public speaking 
training was necessary “because we 
just mumble when we get together” 
Ihe other members, however, re 
jected this subject by a considerable 
vote. Previous interview data led us 
to assume that the members were 
more or less in agreement on what 
they “wanted”. The high interest 
rating of “wild life” (interest in “con 
servation” was associated) can be 
readily accounted for by the fact that 
the subject was close to the daily ex 
perience of the group, many of them 
being avid hunters, and that its re 
reational connotation made it at 
as a Sunday afternoon sub 
ject matter. The group did not want 
to become burdened with a formal 
“study” program. 


tractive 


Io estimate the actual weight of 
professed interests, the group was 
shown four films at a meeting fol 
lowing our discussion and “inven 
tory”. Two concerned wild life (very 
high quality films in color taken in 


_ African parks), one concerned the 


life of the Eskimo (foreign peoples), 
and one concerned Lewis and Clark 
(history). The wild life films elicited 
momentary interest, but members de 
cided that the interest of this subject 
would be quickly exhausted. The 
Lewis and Clark film drew little com 
ment. The Eskimo film, on the other 
hand, caused considerable discussion 
(during and after projection), so 
much so that the “peoples of foreign 
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lands” subject was quickly chosen by 
the group as the subject of the film- 
discussion series. It should be noted 
that this subject had received few 
votes in the inventory. It was clear 
that the stated interests of the group 
did not constitute the most promising 


subject matter for a study series. 


Obviously, the could not 


have anticipated that the 


group 
“foreign 
peoples” subject would sustain its in 
terest since it had had little or no 
past experience upon which to make 
such an assumption. Sut a most im 
portant implication of this sort of re 
sponse to a strange subject is that if 
the adult educator relies solely on 
“What do you want?” 


group interest and builds his programs 


estimates of 


on such information, he will merely 


perpetuate the local experience of the 


individual. The leadership implica 
tions, and the ethical implications for 


education as well, are evident. 


We followed up our suspicions 
concerning professed interests ‘by se- 
lection of films for the series, all 

which represented “new” experience 
to the group. We carefully previewed 
and arranged a series in which two 
films were to be shown at each meet- 
ing.’ The theme was set (by us) as 
“How 


problems under different conditions.” 


people live and meet their 


Che films were arranged so that they 


progressed from simple hunting 


gathering peoples to agricultural and 
then industrial societies. Contrasts of 
climate and terrain were heightened 
by pairing the films so that, for ex 
ample, life in wet jungle climate was 


contrasted with life in the desert. 
Our goal-focusing role involved, 


among other things, the use of mim- 


eographed lists of “things to watch 
for” to cue the audience to points of 
special relevance to the theme of the 
film series. It also involved questions 
such as, “How do you think the in- 
troduction of a tools might af- 
fect this group? ¢ an you give an ex- 
ample?” Our le adership also included 
periodic rephrasing of central ques- 
tions so that when discussion wan- 
dered or broke into irrelevant chatter 
it was, so to speak, put back on the 
tracks. The response to the series of 
four meetings was very enthusiastic 
and discussion was lively and un- 
expectedly insightful. Discussion was 
tape-recorded and played back so that 
the group might ev: aluate its discus- 
sion, a device very favorably received. 
It also gave the group a better idea 
of the problems involved in group 
discussion so that they were better 
able to anticipate the problems they 
would) meet subsequent self- 
designed programs. 

Throughout the series we found 
necessary to take an active leadership 
Efforts to 
get the group to lead itself were suc- 


role, to clarify and direct. 


cessful only after the various goal 
possibilities were made clear to the 
group. Moreover, most individuals 

the group had definite ideas as to what 
“university men” ought to do by w ay 
of educational leade rship. To frustrate 
such expectations by flaccid leader- 
ship would only have demoralized the 
cannot be too 


group. This point 


strongly stressed. In groups such as 


this, where the group is “completely 
at a loss to know what would be of 
most help” is imperative that the 
adult educator recognize the leader- 
ship expectations and requirements 


surrounding his role and accept the 


~ 
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responsibilities implied. This does not 
mean that authoritarian leadership 1s 
the only alternative. Clear-cut, con- 
scious, “directive” leadership seems 
consistent both with the methodologi- 
cal requirements of adult educational 
procedures under conditions such as 
this, as well as with the moral prin 
ciples of education in a democratic 
society. Such leadership requires that 
in such situations the adult educator 
not confuse a situation in which the 
blind try to lead the blind with a 


“democratic” educational process 


the Theater Group 


The Theater Group, of which we 
will sav little here, was an amateur 
players group established in a city 
of northern Wisconsin during 1953. 
At the beginning, university field per 
sonnel, mainly the authors, sought to 
give every possible assistance to the 


group to get it going. As soon as the 


group took formal shape, elected of 


ficers, established committees 


(play selection, program, executive, 
etc.), university personne! withdrew 
from active participation and only 
participated as ordinary members, es 
chewing diligently any “leadership” 
roles which might be construed as 
university domination of the group. 

The group was studied microscop 
ically by one of the university par 
ticipants and various sociometric 
methods were used with an eye to 
mapping the informal relations in the 
group, affinity” of 
membership, and the bearing of this 


the “selective 


behavior on the success of the group.’ 
Very quickly the group ran into dif- 
ficulty. It could not, as a matter of 
fact, get “off the ground”. Analysis 
of the various clique patterns and goal 


definitions within the group quickly 
indicated why. There were within a 
year’s span four major clique forma 
tions within the body of some 30 par 
ticipants (some active, some passive 
members) and, most signific intly, 
each such clique represented a rath 


Moreovet 


such goal definitions shifted and mod 


distinct goal definition. 
ified under influences of group inte! 

action. Seven distinct goal definition 
were actually identified in the group 

some completely contradictory, sony 
conflicting in terms of immediat pro 
cedure rather than in terms of ulti 
mate goals Contradictions were found, 
for example, between one goal which 
said the group ought to work on 
“serious’ plays (e.g., Tennessee Wil 
liams) while another insisted that th 
group should do nothing but “song 
and dance” or “light” production: 

At several points during the life of 
the group the university personnel 
functioned (passively) as virtually the 
sole channel of inter clique commu 
nications within the total member ship 
The “objective distance” which we 
had decided was essential to our re 
search was maintained, but it must be 
noted that as university educators we 
were under continuous pressure by 
the membership to assume offic erships 
and committee chairmanships to try 
to get the group underway. It is prob 
able that such active leadership would 
have greatly assisted the group. The 
theater group did not survive, and in 
1955 had ceased activity of any sort 


conclusions 


Our work with this group and the 
Prentice Group suggests, we feel, that 
adult educators must be ready to as 
sume active leadership roles because 
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under most conditions communities 
direct many leadership expectations 
at the educator. Most groups formed 
for non-occupational or “cultural” 
educational purposes probably do not 
have clear goals. In the case of com- 


munity councils formed for the pur- 


pose of adult educational develop- 


ment, this is doubtless a vital con 
sideration. If the group is expected to 
“lead itself” in cases where trained 
lay educational leadership is not avail- 
able, it will usually simply project its 
past experience into the future as a 
measure of what the group's goals 
should be. If an individual has only 
experienced “song and dance”, he can- 
not be expected to seek Chekhov or 
Shaw. It is necessary that the adult 
educator help the individual break 
through the ring of his past experi- 
ence. 

According to our view, the follow 
ing points are vital to successful adult 
educational dev elopment. 

1. “Needs”, to the extent that we 
can postulate such a condition for a 
group, are generalized. They may be 
the “need” for simple association as 
among px ople living isolated from one 
another. They may be highly personal 
ego requirements. It is imperative that 
the adult educator not confuse such 
a disposition to seck gratifications of 
a gen ral sort with specific goal- 
directed activity. When the educator 


The films shown were the following 


Nanook of the North 
Peopl of the ¢ ongo 
Nomads of the Jungle 
Backward Civilization 
Ganges River Valley 
Farming a Fjord 
The Po River Valley 
The Beginning or the End 
(industrial development 
of the atom bomb) 


asks “What do you want? 
he may merely force the individual to 
rationalize his generalized “need” by 
some “want” response. Such “want” 
statements can readily be confused 
with reliable goal statements. It is 
necessary that professed motives for 
adult educational participation not be 
interpreted as necessarily the real mo- 


questions, 


tivations of participation. Professed 
motivations may simply reflect the 
fact that the American culture today 
requires that the individual justify 
leisure time usages by socially ap- 
proved values. (“An individual ought 
to better himself.’’) 

2. Given the general unclarity and 
flexibility of goals in aduit educational 
groups, especially those of the “cul- 
tural” or “impractical” sort, the adult 
educator must assume the respon- 
sibility for focusing group goals. The 
educator is normally the subject of 
leadership expectations which must 
not be evaded. The responsibility for 
making decisions on goals which are 
essentially “for” the group is ines- 
capable. The choice is not one be- 
tween the leadership of the educator 
and ‘“‘democratic self-direction”, since 
self-direction requires, first of all, the 
accurate assessment of the interests of 
the group, the maintenance of morale, 
and honest recognition of spurious 
motivations among persons eager “to 
serve” by “leading”.’ 


Eskimo 
Mangbetu 
Malayan 
Berbers 
India 
Norway 
Italy 
American 


90 minutes 


2 

4 ‘ 22 

5. 20 “4 

6 
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‘Some of the methods used in this study are discussed in Bernard J. James: “Methodological 
Problems in the Application of Sociometry under ‘Uncontrolled’ Conditions,” 


Sociometry. May, 1955. 


A discussion of adult educational research conducted by the authors on problems other 
than those discussed specifically here can, be found in Harold W. Montross and Bernard 

J. James: The Rhinelander Center Project, Experiments in Correspondence Study 

University of Wisconsin Extension Division. 1955. eee 


some problems of professionalization™ 
Howard S. Becker 


University of Chicago and Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Mo 


In considering the phenomenon of 
professionalization, the first question 
is one of definition: what is a pro 
fession? Is it some kind of existing 
entity to which a group may compare 
itself point by point, checking off the 
criteria in ord2r to decide whether it 
is or is not a profession? | prefer to 
think not and take instead a sociologi 
cal view, according to which the term 
is what Durkheim called a collective 
symbol:* one of the many labels cur 
rent in the society by which a work 
group may be designated, by itself 


and by others. Any group is a pro- 


fession, then, which is _ fortunate 
enough to get itself accepted as such 
This relieves us of the necessity of 


arguing over marginal cases and try 


*This paper was presented during AEA’s 


ing to frame a definition that will 
cover the variety of groups to which 
the term is now applied. This does 
not mean that the concept has no 
meaning at all, but rather that its 
meaning is to be derived from the way 
it is used in the politics of today’s 
work world. 

As Hughes has observed,’ the pro 
fession is one of the models work 
groups in our society may take, one 
of the blueprints according to which 
they may organize themselves; among 
the other alternatives are the business, 
the science, and the racket. The model 
of the profession implies a_ client, 
someone for whom the professional 
does something. All service occupa 


tions have people for whom they do 


1955 conference in St. Louis at the meeting 


on “Is There a Profession of Adult Fducation?” chaired by Jack London, University of 


California (Berkeley). Other papers read at this meeting by 


Senjamin Shangold, Niagara 


N. Y. Public Schools, and Howard McClusky, University of Michigan, have been sum 
marized for us, as foliows, by Andrew Hendrickson, Ohio State University 


“Shangold reviewed past activities of this type within AFA. He recalled that as early 
as 1952 there was a Committee on Professional Standards in Adult Education. This Com 
mittee had dealt with questions suc h as defining teaching competencies, bases for issuing 
teachers credentials, and differences between competencies of teachers and administrators. 
Ihe Committee had also questionnaired a number of adult educators and identified ° 
problems which called for AEFA’s leadership. 

“McClusky’s presentation dealt directly with the question “Is Adult Education a Pro 
fession?” and answered it, “Not Yet!” Reasons given were (1) there are not enough 
positions clearly defined by the occupant and _ his public, (2 
standards by which to judge the performance of the adult education worker, (3) there is 
not a well enough defined body of knowledge about adult education, and (4) there are 
not enough career opportunities in the field. These four measures were proposed by 
McClusky as a basis around w hich the task of building a profession should be organized.” 


) there are not enough 
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something, but only the professional 
stands in this particular kind of re- 
lationship to those he serves, a re- 
lation in which the client places com 
plete confidence in the professional 
who in turn is ethically bound to give 
the best service of which he is ca 
pable. Although the professional role 
is constraining because of the respon- 
sibilities it entails—the professional, for 
example, cannot legitmately put finan 
cial considerations first in dealing with 
his clients as can the businessman in 
dealing with his customers—it 1s liber 
ating in other important respects 


why professionalization 
Most important, professional status 
is a solution to one of the chronic 


problems of work groups which 


regularly deal with 
probl m of the eae who feels that 


a lay public, the 


he knows more about the work being 
done than the man who has devoted 
his life to it.‘ When a group is able to 
convince the public that it 1s a pro 
fession, one of the rewards is a public 
readiness to abdicate the right to 
The rationale is that the pro 


handle 


criticize. 
fessional alone knows how 
this kind of problem and consequently 
must be allowed a free hand; medicine 
provides the clearest case. This con- 


criticism and possible inter- 


fines 
ference or punishment w ithin the 
group of like-minded professionals, 
people who operate with a fundamen- 
tally similar view of the problems of 
their kind of work and of the ap. 
propriate kinds of solutions to them. 
This does not imply that professionals 
are irresponsible, but rather that they 
tend to be spared uninformed lay 
criticism of the kind with which 


teachers are so familiar. 


Because most work groups fee] that 
they know more about their work 


than those with whom they deal, the 


status of professional is greatly desired 


and eagerly sought. All the present 
professions were not always in this 
enviable position -surgeons were once 
barbers—but won their prerogatives 
the hard way. Every profession has 
at one time or another gone through 
this painful process, the struggle to 
convince the public that the title 

deserved.” When discussions of the 


question “Are we really a profes- 
sion?” begin to occur, it Is a sign 
that the people involved are beginning 
to feel strongly that they know their 
business better than anyone else and 
want this recognized publicly so that 
they may carry on their work un 


interrupted. 


linis tendency to want professional 
status occurs in at least two kinds of 
situations. In the first, an established 
work group attempts to move up i 
the world, 


shedding old jobs and 


symbols, taking on new and more 
prestigeful ones that give them some 
claim to the prerogatives of profes- 
sional status. Nurses, librarians, and 
social workers are in the midst of this 
now. In the second, an old function 
is taken over by new people, who 
trans 
forming and reorganizing an old ac- 
tivity. An activity 
carried on in a scattered and unsys- 
tematic, perhaps even folkish, way be- 
comes the object of study, 
principles governing its conduct are 
decided on, and the activity itself be- 
comes one for trained professionals 
rather than laymen 

Adult education presumably is a 


case of the second type. Adults 


move in on it from elsewhere, 


which has been 


general 
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learned things before there was any 
such thing as adult education: how to 
play games, how to take care of the 
house or car, how to raise flowers or 
children. They may even have read 
Books. 


were done willy-nilly, learned from 


the Great Sut these things 
the neighbors and over the back fence. 
Now it is felt that these activities can 
be carried on better in an organized 
and more scientific way, and a new 
group arises to make this their work 
the adult educators. As knowledge 
becomes available and procedures are 
tested, the adult educator becomes in 
fact more conversant and _ better 
equipped to deal with the problems 
of this activity than anyone else, and 
begins to think about assuming the 


rights and obligations of professional 


status in order better to implement 


this new competence, 


special problems 


When a work group begins to move 
in the direction of professionalization, 
of modeling itself after the blueprint 
of the historic professions, certain 
kinds of problems are likely to arise 
| will discuss only a few, centering 
around the difficulties that grow out 
of the fact that a new profession, like 
that of adult education, is an intellec 
tual first generation, a generation of 
pioneers venturing into uncharted ter 
ritory. 

Such a new profession and first 
generation necessarily draws its mem 
bers from elsewhere. Let us consider 
the case of the academic part of the 
adult education enterprise. Here mem 
bers are drawn from other and olde: 
academic disciplines and are, in the 
sociological phrase, “marginal men”’.' 
They have their feet planted both in 


adult education and in the parent dis 
cipline in which they were originally 
trained. This has its advantages, but 
let me speak of the possible discom 
forts it may also cause. While retain 
ing some connection with the parent 
discipline our marginal man never 
theless, in concert with his associates 
in his new endeavor, develops a new 
and different perspective, seeing cer 
tain problems as important in a way 
which no other group does. Operat 
ing in somewhat different arenas and 
toward somewhat different immediate 
goals, such a group tends to d velop 
special interests which differentiate 
them from the members of older 
groups. The very fact of being new 
and striving for their place in the sun 
provides a focus for the deve lopment 
of such collective interests. But they 
must come to some kind of terms with 
these established groups, both at the 
political level (for example, in the 
politics of professional organization ) 
and within themselves, as the question 
of multiple loyalties and identities be 
gins to create difficulties. The psy 
chologist or sociologist in adult edu 
cation, for example, still has as one 
of his audiences that professional 
group and may feel guilty at having 
strayed from the straight and narrow 
path of his fellows in that discipline 
He may find that he is no longer con 


With 


fellow adult educators, on the other 


sidered a “real” psychologist. 
hand, difficulties may arise becaus¢ 
very real differences in background 
shine through the newly acquired 
agreements so that the issue of psy 
chology versus sociology, for ex 
ample, reappears in more or less dis 
guised form. 


Other problems arise as the new 
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group becomes more established. One 
of the characteristic of a 
profession is that it maintains strict 
control over entry into the group. 
The issue of who is to be allowed to 


features 


carry on our particular kind of work 
and who is to be excluded is always 
an important one. Most groups have 
agreed-on standards of training and 
competence and prevent 
who fail to meet these 


attempt 
from 


those 
practicing their trade. But only the 


professions come near to achieving 
this kind of monopoly of control over 
entry. Quite frequently there are le- 
gal provisions preventing anyone not 
duly licensed by the state from carry- 
ing on the activity, and control of 
that licensing will generally be found 

) lie in the hands of the profession. 

” With a new profession the first 
generation cannot have a complete 
formal training in the principles and 
techniques of the profession, for these 
are still in the process of being dis- 
covered. Nor can they have the 
“proper academic qualifications”, for 
these are still to be decided on. And 
so the founders are a little less than 
perfect, perhaps even a source of 
slight embarrassment to the succeed- 
ing generations of professionals they 
train. The great sociologists of the last 
century (and some of the great in 
this century) did not have degrees in 


sociology, although they granted 


See Emile Durkheim, 


Philosophy, 


“Individual and Collective 
trans. by J. G. Peristiany (London: 


them, and many great educators never 
studied in a of education, 
though they may have taught in one. 

This kind of situation leads to dif- 
ficulties when the effort to enforce 
professional standards of training and 


schoo] 


competence 1S strong, for those who 
are to be ruled out by these standards 
may point (perhaps with some jus 
tice) to the example of the founding 
fathers. Presumably adult education 
is young enough not to have reached 
this dilemma yet, but it cannot be 
very far in the future. Programs of 
specialization in adult education will 
be worked out and degrees offered, 
and the time will come when the 
present generation of adult educators 
will not meet the professional stand 
ards they have themselves created 
This kind of ingratitude on the part 
of succeeding generations is a peren 
nial problem of professionalization 
which adult education will presum- 
ably have to deal with someday soon. 

The degree of success in achieving 
professional status and the ways in 
which the accompanying 
this effort are resolved will affect 
markedly the way in which adult edu- 
cation is carried on in years to come. 
Such success, when and if achieved. 
brings responsibilities, problems, and 
constraints as well as privileges. It is 
well to have in mind both these terms 
in the equation. 


dilemmas 


Representations,” in Sociology and 


Cohen and West Ltd., 1953), pp. 1-34; and 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, trans. by Joseph Ward Swain (Free Press 


Glencoe, 1947), especially pp. 431-4. 
lective representation”) 

*Everett C. Hughes, “Psychology: 
(August, 1952). pp. 441-43. 
*See Talcott Parsons’ essay, 


Science and/or Profession,” 


“The Professions and Social Structure, 


(The term is translated in these editions as “col 


American Psychologist, 


” in Essays in Sociological 


Theory Pure Applied (Free Press: Glencoe, 1949), pp. 185-99. 


‘See Howard S. Becker, “The Professional Dance Musician and his Audience,” 
pp. 136-44; and Everett C. 


can Journal of Sociology, LVII (Sept., 


1951), 


Ameri- 
Hughes, “Mistakes 
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at Work,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XVII (1951), pp. 320-27 
On this process of professionalization see Everett C. Hughes, “Studying the Nurse’s Work,” 
American Journal of Nursing, 51 (May, 1951), pp. 294-5; and “Discussion of The Public 
Librarian,” in A Forum on the Public Library Inquiry, ed. by Lester Asheim (New York 
Columbia University Press, 1950), pp- 106-14 

“Robert E. Park, Race and Culture (Free Press: Glencoe, 1950), pp. 345-56 and 372-76. 


professors of adult education meet at 


St. Louis 


Professors of adult education from 
a number of universities held a special 
meeting at the AEA Annual Confer- 
ence in St. Louis on Friday morning, 
November 11. 

This meeting was a continuation of 
discussions begun at the University of 
Illinois’ Allerton House in May, 1955. 
Ihe Allerton meeting 


g (reported in 
this journal’s summer, 1955 issue) was 
the first time professors of adult edu- 
cation had come together as a group 
to discuss common interests and prob- 
lems. Among the topics they discussed 
were: What should be taught in uni- 
versity courses in adult education? 
Is there a well-defined body of con- 
tent in adult education? May adult 


education be considered a discipline? 


How can professors of adult educa- 
tion most usefully recruit, train, and 
place leaders for the adult education 
movement? 

It was clear to these professors 
that more discussion of these problems 
was needed, so they made plans to 
get together again at the Annual Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Meanwhile the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults generously arranged 
to write up the Allerton discussions 
and distribute them in advance of the 


St. Louis Meeting. Jim Whipple of 
the Center’s staff did this job. Profes- 
sor Jack London of the University of 
California at Berkeley did most of the 
work in preparing the agenda and 
making arrangements for the Allerton 
meeting. 

At the St. Louis meeting the pro 
fessors discussed an agenda prepared 
by Professor Coolie Verner of Florida 
State University. It consisted of prob 
lems like those in the second para- 
graph above. It soon became apparent 
that lengthy discussions would be 
needed to work through problems of 
this order. Accordingly, it was de- 
cided to ask the Delegate Assembly to 
approve a request for funds to make 
further discussions possible. Many of 
the professors had had to pay their 
own way to the Allerton and St. Louis 
meetings, and this kept at least half 
of their colleagues away. Some finan- 
cial assistance would do much to help 
all professors of adult education to 
meet occasionally to discuss the train 
ing of leaders of adult education, a 
problem of obvious importance to the 
entire movement. 

Watson DICKERMAN 
University of Michigan 
eee 


the international conference 
on residential adult education 


an interpretive review 
Peter E. Siegle 


Research Associate 


On August 20, 1955, an international 
conference on residential adult educa- 
tion convened at Harcum Junior Col- 
Mawr, 
Under the capable chairmanship of 
Royce S. Pitkin of Goddard College 
and Robert Ulich of Harvard Univer- 
33 adult 


lege, Pennsylvania. 


sity, educators lived and 
worked together for seven very full 
days. 

[his was truly an international con- 
ference, with representatives from 10 


nations (Sweden, Germany, Canada, 


Norway, Holland, Denmark, England, 


Israel, Austria, and the U:S.). 
Many of 


tions were represented. Folk Schools, 


different kinds institu- 


adult high schools, American “alumni” 
of Danish Folk Schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, umiversity extension divi 
sions, ministries of education, oppor- 
tunity schools, and agencies such as 
ot 


Education for Adults. For some par 


the Center for the Study Liberal 


ticipants, residential adult education 


is a full-time pursuit; for others it is 
part-time or peripheral to regular 
activity. In all cases, there is a genuine 


Adult 


however, 


interest in Residential E-duca- 


This 


many forms and derives from many 


tion. interest, takes 
different points of- view. For as the 
conference developed one could see 
that we weren't all talking about the 
same things, even when we used the 


same words. We had different expec- 
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tations stemming from different social, 


cultural, and philosophical back 


grounds. 


We also found that we had many 
common concerns. For example, | 
felt right at home early in the con 
ference when Elizabeth Brinkman of 
Germany opened her remarks with a 
quotation from Schiller in which he 
says the duty of the artist is to give 
his audience what it #eeds rather than 
wants. 


what it 


different emphases 


Then, difficult 


recognize a classification of interests 


too, it is not to 
that cut across cultural lines. In terms 
of their objectives they are classified 
below 

1. There are those whose primary 
emphasis is “social action”. Their pro 
grams consist of a series of immediate 
projects or tasks which presumably 
are accomplished best in a residential 
situation 

frankly 


second emphasizes 


Asso 


ciated with certain popular move 


group 
propagandistic aims. 
ments, their job is to use the residen 
tial to ot 


opinion favorable to their own ends 


situation create a climate 


3, A third might be called the 


crisis-control group. The Israeli resi 


dential adult schools are a case in 


point. Here the task is to adapt im 


{ 
| 
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migrants to a totally new way of life 
in the shortest possible time. For them 
the residential system is most effective 
because they are literally dealing with 
the problem of re-educating the 
“whole man” quickly. 

4. A fourth emphasis is on reme- 
dial education, where the residential 
adult school is used to raise the eco- 
nomic and literacy level of people 
from backward communities. The 
opportunity schools represented at 
the conference are a good example. 

5. A fifth and final classification 
might be the general educationists. 
This is a very broad category which 
itself 
interpretation of the need for better 


manifests particularly as an 
citizenship- local, national, and inter- 
national. 

Elizabeth Brinkman of Germany 
eloquently explained the aims of Ger- 
man adult education as desiring to 
help those who have finished formal 
schooling: “to enlarge their know!l- 
edge in individual fields of intellec- 
tual and practical life, to clarify and 
deepen it in order to provide ‘Leben- 
shilfe’ for a better solution of the 
problems of daily life—and to give 
‘help for life’ in a deeper sense; i.e., 
to lead the individual out of isolation 
and thus to a sense of responsibility 
towards the community.” 

[he underlying principle of the 
(erman folk schools is the belief that 
Germany’s greatest need is the incul- 
cation of democracy, which cannot 
be learned through lectures or spread 
through propaganda. Democracy, to 
be learned, must be lived. This calls 
for a kind of education which deals 
with the “whole man” in a democratic 
atmosphere provided by the residen- 


tial schools. 


According to Oscar Cruermonprez 
(Holland) the greatest need of today 
is the development of a feeling of 
citizenship in the international com 
munity. Therefore, “the education 
of the individual should be so de- 
signed as to provide him with a sense 
wider 


of responsibility toward the 


community.” The local community 


and the nation are the laboratories in 


world 


studied. And the special contribution 


which the community 1s 


of residential education is that it 
“compels people to live together and 
gives an opportunity to discover one’s 


self not only as an individual but as 


a participant in a community”. 


With internationalism as its goal, 
and with its own special kind of con- 
tribution, residential education should 
bend every effort to provide not only 
knowledge about international co 
operation, but experience with inter 
national living. Much study and ex 
perimentation, of course, are needed 
in this particular field. 

Some Halvard 
Forfang (Norway), consider educa 


participants, like 


tion for citizenship not so much in 
terms of learning how to solve a 
specific problem in a specific place, 
at a specific time, but rather in terms 
of inculcating general humanistic 
prin iples to produce better individ 
uals through the study of the greatest 
thinking of Western civilization. In 
short, Forfang is seeking a way of 
individuals toward “the 


Victor Poettler (Austria) 


educating 
good life’. 
cautions that true education for 
citizenship derives from the neces 
sity to remain free of the restrictive 
tenets of any particular 
adult 


must be removed from political con- 


politic al 


creed. Therefore, education 
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flict in order to free the individual 
for realizing himself as a thoughtful, 
judicious citizen who respects the 
opinions of others. 

Edmond King of London pointed 
out that the basis of adult education 
in England is “crisis-conflict-contem- 
poraneity”, and that any humanistic 
education must be built on present- 
day problems as they appear in the 
society. We must, therefore, remain 
dynamic in our approach. 

The extreme social actionists argued 
that residential education best satis- 
fies the needs of the society when it 
helps the individual to cope with a 


specific social problem at a particular 


time in a particular place. It might 
well be an oversimplification to say 
that this rationale is geared toward 
making specific and immediate 
changes in the society. Some of the 
work at the Highlander Folk School 
and Goddard College represents this 
point of view. 

The problem in Israel, as outlined 
by Haym Lifshitz, is one of bringing 
about rapid changes in the individual 
in order to fit him into the new social 
situation. This is accomplished in 
residential schools through what might 
be considered a total cultural im- 
mersion, not unlike a severe brain- 
washing, but for “good” purposes. 

Insofar as the foregoing groups are 
successful, they indicate some of the 
great potentials of residential adult 
education; and also some of the 
dangers, if the method were to be 
applied without regard for the humane 
principles which we agreed are essen- 
tial to all good education. 

Apparently each of us has his own 
way of interpreting the needs of the 
individual and the society. And while 


we can agree in general about the 
necessity for meeting both, we re 
quire some clarification of the peculiar 
function of residential adult schools 
in the process. This was the first 
question we raised at Harcum. 


education-in-residence 
and residential education 


During the discussion of this ques 
tion we often had difficulty in escap 
ing from pious platitudes because, 
it seems to me, we failed to recognize 
the dichotomy in some of our think 
ing between Education-in-Residence 
and Residential 
context, 


Education. 1n_ this 
Education-in-Residence re 
fers to any situation in which students 
take up residence at an educational 
site for a given period of time during 
which they attend classes and perhaps 
engage in extra-curricular activities, 
but actual living experiences with the 
group are 
separate from academic or intellec 


conceived as something 


tual pursuits. In Residential Educa 
tion, on the other hand, the educa- 
tional process is a total experience in 
which academic and social activities 
are integrated through a conscious 
process of living together as a group, 
and the factor of residence is central 
rather than peripheral to the educa 
tion achieved. 


With regard to Education-in-Res: 
dence, many of us were quite willing 
to accept the notion that people who 
live at a school are getting a bette: 
education than they would if they 
commuted. Education-in-Residence is 
the principle of many of our small 
liberal arts colleges and even of our 
large state universities. Getting stu 


dents away from the everyday activ 
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ities of home, work, and daily respon- 
sibility is a good thing. Many of us 
have had such experiences in college 
and graduate school. Yet, the very 
failure of our colleges and large state 
universities in which students are “in 
residence” leads us to wonder whether 
there isn’t something more than mere 


residence needed for good education. 

When we look at the problem of 
adult education from the point of 
view of a few Americans at the con- 
ference, we find some reluctance to 
accept the residential principle blindly. 
While there is an inchoate belief that 
residence is good, there is neverthe- 
less a desire to find out what it is 
good for. So, largely under the influ- 
ence of American 


groped for a quid pro quo. 


prodding, we 


Those of us who were interested in 
education as a means to some end 
asked what there is about residence 
that gets certain jobs done better than 
non-residence; for the development 
of skills, knowledge, values, attitudes, 
understanding, and personal insight, 


for different kinds of learning; and for 


learning at different levels. We asked 
these questions because it seemed to 
some of us that in the exigencies of 
American life, residence must be 
short-term; at least until there is a 
greater recognition of its value in 
this country. 
We found it 


specific answers, largely, I 


difficult to derive 


suspect, 


ote 


lished a work 


primarily non-credit and have no academic 
students must be in residence for a minimum of one night, (d) the 


vocational; (c) 


must be operated by an organization whose 


I 
than promotional, (e) the 
the school s« 


pants, 


prerequisites; (b) the 


purpose is primarily broadly 
student group must be small enough so that, within the term of 


because we were not in agreement 
about what we meant by residence. 
The criteria suggested by the RAS 
section of the AEA® did not help be 
cause of the extreme latitude in terms 
of time. An overnight or weck end 1s 
quite limiting. Nor did the fact that 
the Scandinavians conceived of resi 
dence as a total philosophy help us 
achieve clarity. Thus, implicit in the 
discussion was the assumption that 
residential education can be clearly 
distinguishable from mere education 
in-residence; for in residential edu 
cation, living together, and sharing 
responsibilities and experiences, are as 
much the subject-matter of the edu 
cative process as the lectures, readings, 
discussions, and other activities 
Hence, in 
raised by Robert Schacht (Wiscon 
sin), as to whether residential educa 


answer to the question 


tion is different from non-residential 
in kind or degree, we found that edu 
cation-in-residence may be simply do 
ing better what you're already doing 
(degree), but residential education 1s 


(kind) 


pointed out, 


doing something different 


As Robert Ulich 
“(jood education is the same every 
where.” This means that many of the 
features described at Harcum as valu 
able contributions of residential edu 
cation are by no means unique to the 
residential idea. For example, it was 
suggested that the special values of 


residential education were these 


At a 1954 meeting, the section on Residential Adult Schools of the AFA estab 
ing definition for residential programs which says: (a) The 


program must be 
program must be non 
school 


educational rather 


ion it is possible to develop a common feeling of identity among the partici 
there should be complete freedom of expression, (g) there must be respect for the 


dignity and worth of the individual regardless of color or creed; and (h) the program 


must be concerned with the development of the whole person 
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1. Elimination or reduction of 
fears related to formal academic work 
and one’s own ability to relate to 
“S¢ hooling’ 

2. Broadening experience, particu 
larly in the realm of interpersonal! 
relationships. 

3, Special opportunities for 

a Deeper contact with subject 
matte 

b. Continuing, coherent inquiry 

c. Changes in thought, feeling, 
and attitude in a relaxed atmosphere 
in which non-verbal as well as verbal 
factors contribute to the growth of 


the mdividual 


the whole man learns 


It must be obvious from the fore 
going that what was said about resi 
dential education is true of good edu 
cation m any form. Great teachers 
are everywhere interested the 
whole man”. The problem of adult 
fears about formal academic work is 
adequately handled in the non-credit 
structure of our universities and in 


our better adult education centers 
Continuing, coherent inquiry and ef 
fort can be achieved in many diffe: 
ent ways. Every good teacher deals 
with the problem of non-verbal com 
individual 


munication leading to 


growth. Group dynamics has taken 


us a long way towards broadening 


ol experience in interpersonal rela 


nonships 


[he assumption at Harcum, how 
ever, was that all these things are not 
only acc omplished better in residence, 
but that residential education is even 
more superior because its unifying, 
germinal principle is the factor of 


residence itself as it is related to the 


liberal education of the whole man. 
In this concept of residentialism, vo- 
cational or immediate aims cannot be 
separated from humane or long-range 
aims. The key ingredient is an aware- 
ness of residence which has a sense of 
sharing, while living together, built 
into it, and also a belief in the princi- 
ple that the whole man is not merely 
the sum of his parts. 1 herefore, just 
as man cannot be separated into mind, 
body, and spirit, the education of man 
must be conceived as a whole. Thus, 
the academic subject matter becomes 
less important, and the person as a 
unit becomes paramount. By provid 
ing an atmosphere in which living 1s 
an intregral part of learning for stu- 
dents and_ teachers 
shared 


articulated, a cooperative spirit iS 


together, and 
experiences are intensively 
generated which makes possible the 
transformation of “ego-centered wants 
to society-centered needs”. This means 
that with respect to citizenship needs, 
residential education makes possible 
“experience in microcosm of an ideal 
community setting in which individ- 
uals can fully interact”. 

Listening to comments like these, 
indeed even participating their 
formulation, one can’t help feeling 
that there is a dichotomy in all our 
thinking between the ideal and the 
real. We 


residentialism in its most desired form, 


have been talking about 
but find ourselves operating in a real 
situation which does not quite measure 


up to the ideals we set. 


continental contrasts 

We Americans sometimes get tet 
ribly pragmatic. We ask for proof 
that the stated goals are achieved, and 


are not willing to accept the thesis 
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that the effects of humanistic and 
liberal education are not researchable. 
For example, one of the things we did 
not have time to go into very deeply 
at Harcum was the relationship be- 
success of the 
Scandi- 
Scandi 


navian democratic liberalism. Which 


tween the assumed 


residential adult schools in 


navia and the well-known 
produced which? Is it not possible 
that there is something in the national 
character which makes certain kinds 
of educational systems possible? Such 
questions were not answered, but 
they lead to interesting speculation, 
not the least of which is that the 
development of American residential 
adult 
tradition most certainly will have to 


education in the humanistic 
be cut from the existing American 
educational pattern, which is different 
from the European in many ways. 
One very important difference is 
that so many of the folk schools and 
residential adult programs in Europe 
deal with a student body whose ages 
correspond to that of our regular 
under-graduate students. This led to 
some discussion at Harcum until the 
group accepted as a working defini- 
tion of adult education the sugges- 
tion of Edmond King (London), to 
wit: “A type of education offered to 
experienced adults, without primary 
regard for academic credit, and not 
designed to continue an unbroken 


formal education.” 


Here in America we deal with quite 
a different problem because we have 
been busy for years developing a SYS- 
tem of public and private education 
which carries our youth through the 
21st year before they are asked to 
adult 


education 


assume responsibilities Our 


aduit program concerns 


itself with a more diverse population 
in a society which provides a great 
deal of competition tor the individ 
ual’s free time. We have no nationally 
perceived crises. Our problems are 
perceived locally; and we are geared 
more to immediacy than to long range 
educational goals, particularly in the 
realm of liberal education. We still 
have illiteracy and backwardness in 
America, and there is an important 
job to be done on this remedial level 
But with a general increase in the 
number of years of formal schooling 
in this country, the task of adult edu 
cation at higher levels is becoming 
more and more important. 

It seemed to me that it is precisely 
in this realm of higher adult educa 
tion that some of the European 
countries can learn much from the 
British 


residential colleges and the 


American non-credit liberal programs. 


The folk school is not the only resi 
dential road to liberal adult education 
College and university programs, 
such as Goddard’s and the University 
of Chicago's adult seminars at Clear 
ing, demonstrate the possibilities of 
good residential education admin 
istered by institutions of higher learn 
ing. 

[his means that we are faced with 
the problem not only of interesting 
educational administrators in the value 
of residentialism, but also of deve lop 
ing residential situations which 
teachers of adults can themselves be 
trained to its principles. 


As far as 


concerned, particularly that 


education-in-residence is 
which 
deals with social action, community 
development, and remedial education, 
the de velopment of residential adult 


programs 1s progressing in this 
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country. Labor, management, and 
other special interest groups seem to 
be taking advantage of residential sites 
for the purpose of educating their 
members. The real problem seems to 
be “liberal” residential education if 
the ‘ 


ganda” criteria of the RAS committee 


‘whole man” and the “no propa- 


are to be taken seriously. 

Yet it is comforting to know that 
although many of our European 
friends have been working in a resi- 
dential system which has been thriv- 
ing for a long time, they nevertheless 
are concerned not only with the prob- 
lems of adult education on a theoret 
ical level, but also with many very 
real operational problems akin to our 
own 


Erik Halvorsen (Denmark) pointed 
out that the Danish folk schools are 
quite concerned with the anachron- 
ism of their present education now 
that there is no apparent national 
crisis. Others have problems of re- 
cruiting students. They all deal with 


the problem of adapting the main 
long-term folk 
schools to the short-term experience, 


principles of the 


especially getting quick involvement 
in activities. These are the kinds of 
day-to-day questions facing most of 
the people at the conference. 


for the future 


We exchanged experiences, but 
were unable to come to any group 
decisions on these questions. Ob- 
viously each situation must be dealt 
with on its own merits. I had the feel- 
ing that it was this matter of method 
that interested the Europeans most; 
Americans, 


while we comparative 


neophytes in the business, were still 


grappling with the question of goals. 
In this sense, I would say that we 
failed to satisfy their felt needs. But 
this failure may stem from the fact 
that while we seem to be further ad- 
vanced than they in the realm of gen- 
eral and adult educational methodol- 
ogy, we are nevertheless too new in 
the field of residential adult education 
to have developed sufficiently articu- 
late concepts in that area. 

Perhaps a future conference, deal- 
ing specifically with methods, would 
be fruitful. Or at a minimal level, 
continuing exchange of information 
through an international committee 
might serve to clarify many method- 
ological issues we only touched upon 
at Harcum. 

Another observation comes from 
one of the final statements of the 
conference which indicated that a 
number of participants felt a need to 
search for better understanding of 
adulthood as a period of learning. 
Perhaps, too, further exploration of 
ways in which adult learning can be 
improved might be a valuable con- 
cern of any future RAS committee 
work. I felt a large void when Victor 
Poettler (Austria) referred to the use 
of group dynamics in his program as 
“method 66”. It might be good for 
us to find out 
methods are, and whether there is 


what the first 65 


anything beyond 66. 

We also heard a great deal from 
British and European representatives 
about the relationship of residential 
adult education to the workers’ move- 
ments. Yet the conference got itself 
so involved in the larger issues that 
we failed to explore this particular 
line sufficiently to find out the ex- 
tent to which the humane principles 


ag extension study center 


of residential education can be applied 
i to 
This suggests another exploration for 
the future, not only with labor, but 
also with the large number of other 


successfully workers’ education. 


special interest groups whose educa- 


tional activities could be enriched 


through residentialism. 
The left 
avenues unexplored; but provided a 


conference many other 


mandate for the RAS committee to 
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continue its activity and enlarge its 
scope. Whatever direction the com 
mittee takes, if it is to spread the 
principles of residential adult edu 
cation, many duplications of Harcum 
would be desirable. For the way to 
learn about residential education is 
to experience it. And while I cannot 
speak for the others, for me, at least, 
this was the most important lesson of 


all. eee 


the National Agricultural Extension Center 
for Advanced Study 


organized at the Univer ry 


of Land-Grant Co eges and Uni 


versil 


practice from a rule of-thumb 


j . 
evaluated experience, 


of this research and training program. 


The National Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced Study is 
g y 
of W scons 


Kellogg Foundation. Its importance to the « 
trial-and-error 
potentially so great that 


with minor deletions, a preliminary statement of the 


s and the Federal Extens 


the U. 4 Department of Agr culture, with the financi 51 support of the W. kK 


being 
Ass« ciarior 


ervice 


nin with the 


\ 
basis to a basis 


velopment of adult education 
of si 


reproducing below 


ientific ally 


+ 


we are 


ba kground and nature 


Ed. 


the situation 

During the half century since it 
embarked upon its program of edu- 
cation through demonstration, the 
Cooperative Extension Service in Ag- 
riculture and Home 
developed into an institution reaching 
virtually every county in the United 
States of America through 13,500 em- 
ployees. Extension Services in each 
of 48 states and three territories have 
been guided by a common philosophy 
of helping people to help themselves. 
But this philosophy has been de- 
veloped in 51 varying environments 


Economics has 


and with a variety of concepts of or 


ganization and procedure based 
largely on “trail and error”. 

Those closest to this organization 
appreciate that the progress since 1903 
has been tremendous. But they also 
recognize that we have only begun, 
if we are to meet the educational re- 
sponsibilities that have been placed 
upon us in “Agriculture, Home Eco 
nomics, and subjects rejated thereto” 
through the enabling legislation under 
which we operate. 

Steady progress has been made in 


developing training programs in tech- 


| 
=| 
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nology and in teaching methods for 
county personnel and Extension spe 
cialists. Administrators and super 
visors in the Cooperative Extension 
Service have, on the other hand, 
moved into their work largely from 
the ranks of agents, specialists, and re 
search workers with little or no op 
portunity for specialized training in 


administration and supery sion. 


The administrator continually faces 
decisions as to organizational relation 
ships, fiscal policies, personnel train 
ing and management, planning, execu 
tion, and evaluation of programs, and 
up-to date assessment of the functions 
and responsibilities of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. If he is to exercise 
the leadership essential in a success 


organization, he 


fully functioning 


must have training opportunities 
which will increase the skills neces 


sary to handle problems of this kind 


can idea takes form 
The National 


sion Center for Advanced Study was 


Agricultural Exten 


conceived as an important means of 
directing study and research toward 
the broad problem areas in which ad 
ministrators and supervisors operate. 
The idea had its beginning at the an 
nual meeting of the Association of 
l.and-Grant Colleges and Universities 
in November, 1952. It was there that 
the Agricultural Extension Committee 
on Organization and Policy recog 
nized training for administration as 
a vital step toward a stronger Ex 
tension Service. 


The program embodies the think 


ing and planning of many people- 
Land-Grant 


the President of each 


College or University, and each Ag- 


ricultural Extension Director and his 
administrative staff. The National Ag- 
ricultural Extension Center for Ad- 
vanced Study has the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, at 
which 


testing to the importance 
leaders in higher education in America 


place upon its program. 


the objectives 

The program of workshops, in 
stitutes, conferences, graduate courses 
and seminars, and research wil! con 
tribute to an improved Cooperative 
Extension Service by 

1. Providing opportunities for con 
tinually reassessing the role of Ag 
ricultural and Home Economics Ex 


tension work in modern society. 


2. Expanding learning opportunities 
in principles of administering fiscal 
policies, personnel, and organizational 
relationships as they apply to the Co 
operative Extension Service. 

3. Developing a systematic and dy 
namic approach to the problems of 
planning, administering, and evaluat 
ing extension programs. 


4. Planning and conducting, in co 
operation with other agencies, a long 
range program of research which will 
add to existing knowledge of the roles 
played by administrators and super 
visors of the Cooperative Extension 


Service. 


the program 


1. Institutes, workshops and con 
ferences are held on a national or re- 
gional basis as needs and demands 
arise, subject to the approval of the 


Extension Organization and Policy 
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Committee. Programs in such areas as 
administration, supervision, and pro 
gramming are planned and conducted 
by the Center for Advanced Study in 
cooperation with the Federal Exten 
sion Service, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
othe! groups concerned with increas 
ing the effectiveness of Extension 
work. Full use is made of personnel 
from other colleges and universities, 
industry, business, and government 
in such programs. 


Directors of Extension will be kept 
fully advised of scheduled conferences 
ind of the type of personnel at which 
each workshop is aimed. 

1. Graduate courses and seminars in 
subjects related to administration and 
supervision are offered by the staff of 
the Center for Advanced Study, other 
taff members of the University of 
Wisconsin, and visiting faculty mem 
bers. Courses and seminars offered by 
staff members of the Center will be 
integrated with those offered by the 
Departments of Agricultural and Ex 
tension Education, Home Economics 
Education, and other related depart 
ments. 

Persons holding the bachelor’s de 
gree may participate as candidates for 
the M.S. or Ph.D. degrees or as spe 
cial students not desiring to fulfill the 
requirements for an advanced degree. 
Every effort is made to assist the par 


ticipant in developing a flexible pro 


gram of study and research that meets 
his or her needs and interests. 

In those cases where persons re 
ceive grants from the Center for Ad 
vanced Study, as candidates for either 
the M.S. or Ph.D. degree, the study 
and research program is administered 
by a committee appointed by the 


Dean of the Graduate School. This 
committee represents the staff of the 
Center and the subject matter de 
partments concerned with the pro 


gram of each participant. 

Research in problems of administra 
tion and supervision of the Coop ra 
tive Extension Service is a major phase 
of the program of the Center for Ad 
Study. Such 


planned and developed as an integral 


vanced research 1s 
part of the graduate program. Stafl 
members also engage in research, in 
cooperation with other persons and 
agencies, directed toward improving 
the effectiveness of Agricultural and 
Home Economics Extension Work 


financial assistance 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
made a grant totalling $1,206,000 to 
help establish and develop the pro 
gram of the National Agricultural Ex 
tension Center for Advanced Study 
through 1962. The University of Wis 
consin provides physic al facilities and 
the services of a number of staff mem 
bers. It is contemplated that each 
state and territory will provide some 
financial assistance, to the extent that 
resources and institutional policies 
permit, to those members of its staff 
desiring to participate in the pro 


gram. 


Ihe terms of the grant from the 
W. K 


the Center to award fellowships and 


Kellogg Foundation permit 


oraduate assistantships to qualified 
persons applying for admission to the 
Major 


grants include admission to the Grad 
uate School of the University of Wis 


program. considerations for 


consin, an appropriate proposed 


course of study, recommendations 
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from the applicant's Dean and Di- 
rector, and assurance of a leave of 
absence from the applicant's present 
position. 

About 25 fellowships are awarded 
annually on a competitive basis to 
both degree candidates and special 
students. For students without othe 
financial these amount to 
$4,000 for the ten-month academic 


year or $4,800 for the calendar year. 


support 


Lesser grants are made to persons on 
leave of absence with partial salary 


or with G. I. assistance. Fellowships 


are not granted to persons on leave 
with full salary, or with substantial 
assistance from other sources 

In general, fellowships will be open 
to administrators of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, defined as Deans, 
Directors, As 
sistant State 
Leaders, Assistant State Leaders, and 


Directors, Associate 


Directors, Program 
such other persons as may be desig 
nated by their Deans and Directors. 
Individuals not now in these fields, 
but likely to be given responsibilities 
in Extension administration and su 
pervision at some future time, will be 
eligible for available fellowships and 
assistantships on recommendation of 
their Dean and Director. 

involving 


Graduate assistantships 


part-time work are also available in 


the amount of $130 per month in the 
Center for Advanced Study and the 
Departments of Agricultural and Ex 
Home Eco 


tension Education and 


nomics Education. Fellowship and as- 
sistantship awardees are exempt from 
paying out-of-state tuition, but must 
pay residence fees. 

Other extension workers are invited 
to participate in the Center’s program. 
If they are not eligible for financial 
aid from the Center for Advanced 
Study, they can be considered for 
other grants offered by the Uni- 
versity. 


application 

Persons interested in obtaining fur- 
ther information should write to 
Robert C. Clark, Director, National 
Agricultural Center for 
Advanced Study, Agricultural Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 


Extension 


Wisconsin. Information about pro- 
cedures for admission to the Grad- 
uate School is contained within the 
Graduate School Bulletin which may 
be obtained by writing to the Grad- 


uate School Dean. 


Applicants desiring financial 
sistance through the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study should make application 
six months prior to the semester in 
which they wish to enter (March | 
for the fall semester and October 1 
for the second semester). Application 
to the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin must accom- 
pany or precede the fellowship ap 
plication. 


American doctoral dissertations on 


adult education in foreign countries 
Walter Crosby Eells 


Washington, D. C 


The writer has recently completed 
a study of some 15,000 doctoral dis- 
sertations in the field of education 
which have been accepted by Ameri- 


can institutions of higher education. 


More than one thousand of these have 
dealt with various phases of education 
in foreign countries.* 

Of the dissertations concerned with 
foreign education, 62 deal with some 
aspect of adult education in various 
foreign countries. They are spread 
over a period of almost 40 years, the 
first one found having been written 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1916. Half of them, however, have 
been accepted during the past seven 
years, showing the marked increase in 
interest in this field in recent times. 

These dissertations have been ac 
cepted at 23 American universities, 
Columbia University leading with 25, 
almost half of the total number. Next 
comes New York University with six, 
followed by Harvard and Ohio State 
with three each; California, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Rutgers, Stanford, Texas, 
and Yale with two each; and |1 other 
institutions with one each. 

Following is a list of these disserta 


tions on adult education in foreign 
countries with name of author, title 
of dissertation, institution at which it 
was accepted, and date of acceptance 


GENERAL 
ADAIR, J. B. “The World Literacy Move 
ment.” University of Texas, 1951. 
DeEHART, DONALD C. “The United Na 
tions Volunteer Fducational Centers.” 
Rutgers University, 1951 
HANSOME, MARIUS “World Workers’ 
Educational Movements: Their Social Sig 
nificance.” Columbia University, 1931. 
MOTTERSHEAD, NOEL F. “A Com 
parative Study of World Movements in 
Adult Education.” University of »California, 
1949 ‘ 
SPAULDING, SETH J. “An Investigation 
of Factors Which Influence the Fffective 
ness of Fundamental Education Reading 
Materials for Latin-American Adults.’ 
Ohio State University, 1954. 
BUASRI, SAROJ A Study of Methods 
of Teaching Adults to Read as Developed 
for Literacy Campaigns by Some Members 
of UNESCO.” Ohio State University, 1951 
TAPPERT, FSTHER 1 ‘International 
Intellectual and Cultural Cooperation Be 
tween Two Wars.” Yale University, 1946 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 
CHALMERS, JOHN WEST “Some Fac 
tors Conducive to Correspondence Teach 
ing Success in Public Education in Alberta 
Stanford University, 1947 
CLARKF, WILLIAM FRANCIS “The 
Voluntary Lay Leadership of the United 
Church of Canada in Rural Saskatchewan.” 


*Titles of all dissertations in education and related fields have been examined in Doctoral 


Dissertations Accepted by American Universities (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
21 vols.); Bibliography of Research Studies in Education (Washington 
of Education, 1929-41, 13 vols., and continued in manuscript to 1952); W. §S. 
Theses in Education Accepted by American Colleges and Universities (Urbana 

Doctoral Dissertations 


of Illinois, 1920-28, 6 vols.); American 


1934-54, 
United States Office 

Monroe's 
University 


Printed (Washington 


Library of Congress, 1912-38, 27 vols.); and many other specialized mga jm catalogs, 


and abstracts published by individual institutions and organizations. For a bri 


report on the 


general study, see W. C. Eells, “American Doctoral Dissertations on Foreign’ Education,” 


Higher Education, 12: 19-22, October, 1955. 
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Columbia University, 1949 
KIDD, JAMES ROBBINS 
Formulate a Plan for the 


Canadian Citizenship Council 


‘A Study to 
Work of the 
Columbia 
University, 1947 
KINGSON, WALTER KRULEVITCH 
National School Broadcasts of the Canadian 
Corporation New York 
niversity, 1949. (Not The degree was 
Walter Kingson Krulevitcl 


Broadca ting 


conferred on 
but subsequently he changed his name to 
Walter Krul vitch Kingson” the name 
under which his publications are indexed 
in the Library of Congre 

NEWCOMER, RICHARD 5S Ihe Ad 
ministration of the Extension s of the 
University of Maryland at Harmon Au 
Force Base in Newfoundland 1951-52 

Duke University, 1953 

O'NEILL, FLORENCE MARY \ Plan 
for the Development of an Adult Educa 
tion Program for Rural Newfoundland 

Columbia University, 1944 


9 M ARY J \ tory of lool 
Canada Northwestern 


Course 


sroadcasting in 
University, 1951 
WIGGIN, GLADYS A 
Adult Education Program in Saskatchewan 
University of Maryland, 194 

Mexico 
ALISKY. MARVIN H. “Educational As 


Broadcasting in Mexico Uni 


Agricultural 


pects ot 
versity of Texas, 1953 
FISHER, GLEN H Directed Culture 
Change in Latin America: The Application 
of Modern Theories of Culture ¢ hange to 
an Analysis of the Mexican Pilot Project in 
Basic Education in Santiago, Nayarit, Me x 
ico University of North Carolina, 1953. 
STANLEY, JOSEPH WIGHT “La Casa 
del Pueblo: Mexico’s Experiment in Rural 
Education Stanford University, 1948 
POWNSEND, EVERETT B. “A Survey 
of Public Night Schools in Mexico City 
Rutgers University, 1951. 
Puerto Rico 

KOVETSKY, JOSEPH I he Develop 
ment of an English Reader for Puerto Rican 
Adults Columbia University, 1954. 
ROBLES, JUAN R. “Manual in Com 
munity Problems for Puerto Rican Schools.’ 
New York University, 1950 
RODRIGUES, OSCAR “A Proposal for a 
Church Program of Education for Family 
Living in Puerto Rico.” Columbia Uni 

EUROPE 

General 
BARNES, EUGENE B., JR. “The Inter 
national Exchange of Knowledge in West 


versity, 1952. 


EDUCATION 


ern Europe, 1680-1689.” University of 
Chic ago, 1947 
PALMER, MARY ]} “The Development 
of Characteristic Patterns of Adult Fduca- 
tion in the United States, England, Den 
mark, and Germany Harvard University, 
1946, 
STENIUS, ARTHUR CHARLFS “Radio 
Education in europe.” Ohio State Uni 
versity, 1942 

France 
GRAF, RICHARD M. “The Cultural 

es of the French Embassy The 

and irional Impertance 

Columbia University, 1952 
Germany 
HAUSSMAN, CARL FREDERICK “Kun 
Zz Seminarium and the Society for the 
Christianity and Useful 
Knowledge among the Germans of Amer 
ica University of Pennsylvania, 1916 
See also Palmer, M. E., above. 
Great Britain 

BUYS, WILLIAM ] “Speech Education 
of the English Gentleman in Tudor Be 

3 University of Wisconsin, 


Propagation of 


havior Books 
1953, 
HODGEN, MARGAREY rRABUI 
Workers’ Education in england and the 
United States. University of California, 
1925 
MARSHALL, DANIEL WAITE “I ng 
land’s Plan for County Colleges: A Critical 
Study of the Nation’s Efforts to Provide 
the Continuation Schools Required by the 
I-ducation Act, 1944.” Harvard University, 
1952. 
MARSHALL, LEON S. “The Develop 
ment of Public Opinion in Manchester, 
1780-1820.” University of Pittsburgh, 1937 
WATERFALL, EDITH ANNA “The 
Day Continuation School in England: It 
Function and Future.” 
sity, 1923 
See also Palmer, M. EF... above 

Italy 
McCAIN, REA Travel in Italy as Part 
of the Education of the I nglish Gentleman 
During the Renaissance New York Uni 


versity, 1931. 


Columbia Univer 


Poland 
PRZEDPELSKI, BOLFSLAW JOZEI 
Agricultural Extension Education in Poland. 
1918-1939." Columbia University, 1947. 
WOJCICKI, ANTONI “Adult Education 
in Poland During the Nineteenth and Twen 
Columbia University, 1949. 
Russia 
BABEY, ANNA M. “Americans in Russia. 
1776-1917: A Study of the American Travel- 


tieth Centuries.” 
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ers in Russia from the American Revolu 
tion.” Columbia University, 1938 


AFRICA 
Belgian Congo 
LEASURE, NETTIE NORRIS “Educa 
tion for the BaKongo Village Based on a 
Sociological Study of BaKongo Life.” 
Columbia University, 1939 
Egypt 

MANSOURY, IBRAHIM MIKHAIL “A 
Cooperative Farm Project for Village Edu 
cation in Egypt.” Columbia University, 
1942 
ZAKI, ELSAYAD MAHMOUD 
pansion of Adult Education in 
Columbia University, 1949 


ASIA 

Ceylon 
MILLER, CHARLES WINTHROP “Edu 
cation and the Family Among the Jaffnes 
of Ceylon.” Columbia Universiry, 1929 


China 
ATTEBURY, MARGUERITE “A Study 
of Some Phases of Chinese-American Co 
operation in Promoting China’s Agricultural 
Extension.” Columbia University, 1954 
CHANDLER, HORACE The 
Work of the American Presbyterian Mis 
sion from 1918 to 1941 Toward the Lessen 
ing of Adult Illiteracy in Shantung Prov 
ince, China.” University of Pittsburgh, 1944 
CHEN, SIH KONG \ Plan for Adult 
Fducation in China Based on the Exper 
iences of Major Experiments of Adult Edu 
cation, the Resources of the Social Condi 
tions in China, and the History of Chinese 
F-ducation in the Last Fifty Year 
bia University, 1942. 
( Hil N, WI | | { N \ Sox iologic al Foun 
dation of Adult Education in China.” New 
York University, 1935 
HU, I. “An Experimental Study of the 
Re aiding Habits of Adult Chinese Uni 
versity of Chicago, 1928 
RINDEN, ARTHUR O. “Christian Edy 
cation of Adults in China Yale Univer 
sity, 1941 
TUAN, RENDER D. S A Proposed 
Program in Radio Education for the Uni 
University of Denver, 


“The Ex 
Egypt.” 


Colum 


versity of Cheeloo 
1953 

India 
FAPEN, CHAVADIYIL THOMAS “The 
Problem of Mass Education in India.” New 
York University, 1925 
HAZARIKA, BHUPENDRA K. “Pro 
posals for Preparing India’s Basic Education 
to Use Audio-Visual Techniques in Adult 
k-ducation.” Columbia Universiry, 1954. 


KLINE, FRANK JOSHUA “A Plan for 
Community Education for Rural Berar 
India.” Columbia University, 1944 
KRISHNAYYA, STEPHEN GANUGA 
PIT! “A Study of the Community Aspects 
of Certain American Schools with Special 
Reference to the Needs of Rural India 
Columbia University, 1932 

MATHEW, CHERUVATHUR CHERI 
“A Study of the American Agricultural 
I-xtension Work and Its Application to the 
Villages of the Native State of Cochin 
India Columbia University, 1932 
MILLER, ERNEST EDGAR “The Prob 
lem of Literacy in Central Provinces and 
Berar, India.” New York University, 1939 
OSGOOD, WILLIAM CYRIL “An Adult 
Education Program for Orissa, India Ore 
gon State College, 1950 

RIBEIRO, LYRA DeRAUGEI Vass 
Adult F-ducation for Rural India Harvard 
University, 1946 

SHRIMALI, KALULAL I Ihe Wardha 
Scheme: The Gandhian Plan of Education 
for Rural India 
1950 


Columbia University, 


Israel 
BAVLY, SARAH “Family Food Con 
umption in Palestine: ¢ omparison of Con 
umption by Jewish Urban Population in 
1943 and 1946 and Methods Conducive to 
Improvement of Food Selection 
University, 1947 


Columbia 


Japan 
KERLINGER, FREDERICK N The De 
velopment of Democratic Control in Jap 
I-ducation \ Study of Artirude 
Change in Shikoku, 1948-1949 University 
of Michigan, 1953 

Pakistan 
CHOUDHURY, A. N. M. M. l 
of Adult Education for East 
Cornell University, 1949 


\ Plan 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


LEAR, ELMER N 


ance, and Liberation 


Collaboration, Resist 
Study of Soc icty 
and Fducation in Leyte, the 


under 


Philippines, 
Japanese Columbia 


University, 1951 


Occ upation 


Turkey 
SALVI, BANU P Adult Education in 
the Democratic State of 
University, 1954 
AUSTRALIA 
WHEEN, GEORGI ALFRED I he 
Training of Christian Youth Leaders in New 
South Wales, Australia Columbia Uni 
versity, 1948 eee 


Turkey Indiana 


PROFESSION AL 


LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 
IN A TECHNICAL AGE: A Survey 
of Relationship of Vocational and 
Non-Vocational Further Education 
and Training. London: Published by 
Max Parish for the National Institute 
of Adult Education, 1955. 6/ 
administrators in adult or 
bedevilled by a 


sritish 
further are 
distinction drawn between non-voca- 


word 


tional studies graced by the 


“liberal” and other forms of educa 


tion for adults covering courses in a 
wide range 
that lead generally to some qualifying 
groups ot 


of proficiencies or skills 


examination. These two 
students rarely meet and their separa- 
tion, or co-existence at least, is widely 


as the sult of 


regarded regrettable res 
the grant regulations of the public 
authority. 

This study, sponsored by the Na 
Institute of Adult Education, 


surprising news that 


tional 
brings out the 
the various Parliamentary Acts and 
Cash Regulations are not the agencies 


but that it 


which order separation, 


has sprung from a too-narrow inter 


pretation by administrators themselves 


as well as from a desire to comply 


with student motives. The 


for example, in no 7 


closely 
1944 Act, 
prohibits a technical, commercial « 

art institution from providing a i. 
bus which included non-voc ational 
Yet the regulations govern- 
study 


material. 
ing grants-in-aid to liberal 
classes provided by universities and 
voluntary societies such as the YMCA 
or the Worker’s Educational 
rather strictly to 


Associ- 


ation do limit them 


RA TO 


non-vocational subjects. “Art is quite 
wrote Oscar Wilde, making 


useless,” 
a plea for it on that very score. “Use- 
less knowledge” , similarly, i is the hall 
mark of the courses carried out by 


these responsible bodies. 


Such a distinction is, of course, an 
absurdity, although it can be made 
to work. Imagine the arid nature of a 
vocational course in some aspect of 
management which excludes every 
thing but cramming for an examina 
tion. Yet this narrowness or 
the ball” 
in both day and evening technical 


and there is the implied 


“eye on 
attitude is all too prevalent 


colleges, 
understanding that the eye can relax 
and the ball bounce where it will 
when the desired diploma has been 
obtained. Imagine, too, the frustration 


entailed in the liberal courses where 


students may only ‘ ‘appreciate” music, 
but not learn to play an instrument 
in class; or learn about paintings but 
never mh or draw themselves. These 
ironies may be a little overdrawn, but 
extremes of a situation 
wholeness and 
without which any 
education becomes 


and unsatisfactory. 


they are the 
which nullifies that 
wholesomeness 


kind of 


one-sided, 


incom- 
plete, 

These are the central questions con 
sidered by the team of teachers, ad 
ministrators, and Ministry of Educa- 
tion officials who prepared this study. 

Their report is garners clear. 
*rofessional and 
Examining Insti- 
tutes and Art Colleges, Teachers and 
Students in Technical Institutes, Mail 
University Extra-Mural De- 


The findings cover: 


Bodies, Technical 


Courses, 
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partments, Residential Colleges and 
Centers, and, finally, an excellent 
summary, with suggestions regarding 
foreign travel, links between techni- 
cal and liberal courses, education dur- 
ing military service, and adult teacher 
training, with the necessary statistics. 

American adult educators may like 
to consult this study since it has care- 
fully worked out suggestions which 
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may be useful for comparison or as 
models. Problems of this sort are often 
universal in Western society, at least 
in kind if not in degree, wherever 
there is a highly industrialized and 
technically-based civilization. 

Gwyn Itityp Lewis 

Swansea University College 

University of Wales 


FREEDOM IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. By Charles M. Hardin. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 275 pp. $4.50. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
WORK. By Lincoln D. Kelsey & Can- 
Hearne. Comstock 
Publishing Associates, 1955. Second 
dition. 424 pp. $5.00. 

Freedom in Agricultural Education 


non C. Ithaca: 


inquires into the possible sources, €x- 
tent, and effect of political pressures 
upon publicly-supported agricultural 
research and extension education in 
the land grant colleges. Data for the 
study includes confidential interviews 
with college administrators, re- 
searchers, and educators; case studies, 
(i.e., the case of low-nicotine tobacco 
in Kentucky and the lowa margarine 
incident) and a variety of historical 
records. Professor Hardin also draws 
from his long interest in agricultural 
politics, including his experience with 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Ihe major inferences drawn by the 
author: (1) Federal grants to agri- 
cultural colleges have not been accom- 
panied by federal political control. 
Rather, these grants have sometimes 
enabled the colleges to resist local 
pressures. It is Hardin’s opinion that 
similar grants could safely be made 
to other kinds of research and educa 
tion. (2) There is some evidence that 
the programs of action agencies have 
affected the 


directly and indirectly 
scope and freedom of research and 


both the USDA and 
colleges, and (3) the 


education in 
agricultural 

major and more pervasive source of 
influence upon research and exten- 
sion in the colleges comes from within 
the states. “The writer knows of no 
college of agriculture in which some 
professor has not been subjected to 
pressure—attempts to pet him fired, 
to silence him on an issue, to force 
retraction of a publication, to require 
that a controversial manuscript be 
reviewed by representatives of an af 
fected interest, or simply to protest 
enough so that he will think twice 
before he repeats the ‘offense’.” 

The purpose of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work is to “bring together 
the best information available on the 
work of the Cooperative Extension 
While it was written pri- 
marily for students in extension edu- 


Service”’. 


cation, it is also intended to meet the 
needs of those who are looking “for 
one book covering the whole story 
of extension work”. 

The book is divided into five major 
parts with titles that describe the 
general nature and scope of the con- 
tent: What 


Work Is; How the Extension System 


Cooperative Extension 
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Works; The Extension Program; Ex 
Methods; and, How 
sion Work Applies to Other Coun- 


tension 
tries. From the number of chapters 
and pages in each part, it ts evident 
that major emphasis is given to the 
what and how of Extension programs 
and methods. Many chapters are the 
same as in the first edition, but several 
have been reworked and improved. 

To the appendix of this edition 
there has been added a diagram and 
brief description of the extension edu- 
cation process developed by Profes- 
sor J. Paul Leagans of Cornell. This 
material could have been expanded 
and incorporated as one of the intro 
ductory chapters in the text. 

Gorpvon J. CUMMINGS 

Department of Rural Sociology 
Cornell University 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND 
GROUP WORK. By Louis Lowy. 
New York: Whiteside-Morrow Co., 
1955. 224 pp. $4.00. 


Louis Lowy attempts two things 


in his book: first, he tries by refer 


ence, by analysis, and by his own tn 


genuity to give a separate and distinct 


existence to that relatively new fellow 


among educators known as a group 


worker; second, he sets about de 
scribing activities of adult educators 
that parallel, supple ment, complement, 
overlap, and wear the same raiment 
as group workers. He then conc ludes 
that adult educators and group work 
ers must be related 


Ihe more Mi 


the responsibilities of a group worker, 


Lowy talks about 
the clearer it becomes that this ts no 
new creation on the social scene, but 


simply 1 teacher dressed up in fancy 


pants and given a watch chain so 
that he can also accept some adminis 
trative responsibilities and leadership 
training duties. 


Mr. Lowy 


ing book about the trials and tribula 


has written an interest- 


tions of a teacher whose main respon 
sibility is to teach people how to work 
together so they can build their own 
programs. Most of the experiences 
are taken from activities in a Jewish 
Community Center or Y.M.H.A., such 
as young or older adult programs, 
liberal adult education activities, or 
ganized programs in parent education, 
or programing for and with old 
people. There is no question about 
Mr. Lowy’s dissecting ability. He does 
not miss a trick, and he lays each 
organ out on the cadaver board with 
a nice talk about its function 


Just to be sure we do not fail to 


understand the points he has made in 
the first five chapters, Mr. Lowy re 
peats each one of his clinchers in the 
sixth and final chapter under the im 
pressive title of Principles of Group 


Work Adult 


There are 13 of these “principles 


Education. 


A pplic d in 


plus a page 


“Thoughts 


and three quarters .of 
about the Future’, in 
which Mr. Lowy really tells us what 


the world needs and what group 


workers and adult educators must do 
I his book 1S 


material will be helpful to adult edu 


well written and its 


cators just so long as they are not 
confused by this new attempt to build 
a separate professional existence for 
“group work leaders”. Indeed, in re 


cent years there has been a rash of 


group work analysis. No one objects 
to this interest and this work, but 
someone, someday, should call a halt 


to the mania for calling each new 
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view, or clearer view, or new tech 
nique related to education or work 
ing with people in groups a new 
science. 

There should be some kind of ban 
or even a foul curse put on people 
who have a driving desire to be a 
discoverer or at least a member of 
the original crew in group instruction 
p work. Concern about edu 


cational methods is age-old. The sig 


or grou 


nificance of interpersonal relations 
within groups and between groups is 
a subject of ancient wisdom. Today, 
we see these things more clearly, we 
may express them more precisely, out 


tools may 


have allowed us to vali 
date principles which we have profit 
ably used for centuries, and we may 
find wider areas of application for 
these principles of leading, guiding, 
helping, and teaching people. None 
of these accomplishments should be 
used as an Opportunity to suggest to 
the public that a whole new science 
of human affairs has suddenly been 
brought into being requiring a whole 
w set of leaders never before used, 
cen, or ever thought about. This is 
simply not true, and can only lead to 
cultishne umong those who exag 
verate their claims 
THomMAS A. VAN SAnt 
Director of 
Baltimore Publi 


Baltimore, Md. 


Adult Education 
hools 


COOPERATIVES: THE BRITISH 
ACHIEVEMENT. By Paul 
New York: 
71 pp. $3.00. 


This is a book in 


Csreer. 
Harpe & Bros., 1955 
many respects 
long overdue. It will be welcomed 
by teachers and leaders in cooperative 
education, eco 


organizations, adult 


nomics, and industry. It is the story 
of what the British have done through 
cooperatives, where through a period 


of more than a century, consumers 


have acquired the ownership and man 


agement of a considerable segment of 
the economy. They have done this 


by the democratic process which 
meant constant and patient effort and 
attention to what was everybody’s 
business. 

Paul Greer, the author and a former 
with the St. Louis Post-Dis 


patch, has long been a devotee of the 


editor 


cooperative movement and the book 
is based on recent extended travels 
throughout England and Scotland. It 
is an informal account of people and 
projects, large and small, presenting 
an impressive view of what the British 
cooperative societies have done for 
their members — now 
11,000,000—and for the 


totaling over 
community 
economy. 

The book is not academic business 
organization and management, it 1s 
not economics; yet many practical 
observations and interpretations about 
cooperative operations and their ef 
fects are made. It is also a mixture of 
the idealism, inspiration, and politic S 
of a movement which has become 


both successful and important in 


Great Britain. The section headings 
Life Demands a Roads 
from Rochdale, Straight Line Distri 
Kilts, (cuides 
to the Future, Human Relations Lab 
Suffrage 


give an indication of both the book’s 


Solution, 


bution, Economics in 


oratory, and Econom 
excellent readability and its content 
It is sound and moderate; it is not 
nostalgic 

Ihe author, and also 


Marquis 


Childs, who wrote the Introduction, 
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distinguish between the American ag- 
ricultura] cooperatives whose primary 
concern is production, and the British 
cooperative movement which started 
and has remained based on the ulti- 
mate or consumer interest of people. 
For this believe the 
sritish movement is the more sound 


reason, they 


from the standpoints of both econom- 
ics and the democratic process. They 
recognize that the two movements 
and that 
so far in America the consumer or 


have differed since origin, 


public interest has been fairly well 
protected by governmental regulation 
and effective competition among large 
corporations. But both the author and 
Mr. Childs believe that the British 
cooperative movement excels either 
of these approaches in the long run, 
because it is based upon the people, 
while the American approaches will 
tend to drift toward more and more 
governmental regulation and a stulti- 
fying of rich democratic quality. 
The book is significant in that it 
is the first up-to-date, studied, moder- 
ate, and meaningful presentation and 
British 
Movement we have had. In it are 


analysis of the Cooperative 
many lessons for us. 
J. NieperFrank 
Extension Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
A GROWING FAMILY: A Guide 
Edited by Maxwell S. 
with a foreword by Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg. New “York: 
Harper & Bros., 1955. 264 pp. $3.50. 
The chapters in this book have 


for Parents. 
Stewart, 


been developed from individual 


pamphlets originally published by the 
Public Affairs 


Committee between 


1947 and 1955. 


have used these pamphlets and found 


Thousands of parents 


them helpful in discovering ways to 

happier living. 
with ‘ 

by Ruth ¢ 


gressively with ‘ 


‘Having a Baby” 
arson, the book deals pro 
‘Enjoying Your Child 
, by James L. Hymes, 
“Keeping Up With 
Teen-Agers”, by Evelyn Millis Du 
vall, and “Mental Health Is a Family 
Affair”, by Dallas Pratt and Jack 
Neher. The recurring questions of 
discipline, 


> 1 
Ages 
Jr., through to 


comics, movies, how to 


tell children about sex, and how to 
miake democracy work in the home, 
are handled by such well-known au 
thors as Dorothy W. Baruch, 
Frank, James L. Hymes, Jr., 
Osburne, and Clara Lambert. 


Josette 


Ernest 


For parents desiring more reading 
there are three and one-half pages de 
voted to suggestions. The book ts well 


indexed. The _ fascinating cartoons 


which appear in the original pam 
phlets have been omitted in this book. 

One gap in the continuity is found 
between Chapters I and II. Most par- 
ents anticipating their first baby will 
want more information on the care 
of the infant than is given on pages 
24 and 25 of the first chapter. Par 
ents will likely feel that “Enjoying 
the Child 
cussed in Chapter II, is a long way 


Ages 1, 2, and 3” as dis 


in the future when they are com 


pletely absorbed with such activities 
as mixing formulas or straining vege 
tables. 
There seems no particular advan- 
tage to this reviewer in having these 
cellent pamphlets assembled in one 
volume. 


book at 


There are 10 chapters in the 
price of $3.50. The indi 
vidual pamphlets cost only 25¢ each 
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However, this is an interesting volume 
and an excellent guide for parents. 
Nona M. Goopson 
Assistant Professor of 
Home and Family Life 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 
COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY, 
AND CIVIL LIBERTIES: A Cross- 
Section of the Nation Speaks Its Mind. 
By Samuel A. Stouffer. New York 
Doubleday, 1955. 279 pp. $4.00. 

The effectiveness of adult educa- 
tion as an instrument for social 
change has not been evaluated with 
any high degree of validity. We in 
the field are sure of ourselves, but 
our assurance stems from an untested 
hypothesis. By implication, however, 
certain events in our social history 
such as McCarthyism or international 
crisis, give a measure of the effective 
adults 
through the actions of our adult pop- 


ness of the education of 
ulation in choosing to support either 
side of an issue. Such choices, for the 
most part, are determined by the at 
titudes which individuals hold about 
the issue which faces them so that any 
measure of the effectiveness of adult 
education might ve reflected into 
these attitudes. In a world of con 
stant change attitudes too must 
change, ind we consider adult edu 
cation to be the major tool for ef 
fecting changes in attitud Ar pre 
ent, however, it is impossible to as 
sert with any certainty that adult edu 
cation is an effective means of in 


fluencing attitudes 


The Fund for the Republic has 


conducted a survey of attitudes about 
Communism, conformity, and. civil 
liberty that is essentially an evalua- 


tion of adult education in the present 


crisis. Americans, on the whole, are 
not “worried or even deeply con 
cerned” about the internal Commu 
nist threat or the loss of civil liber 
ties. “They take freedom for 


granted,” and “only if the threat 
should come home to them in dra 
matic and personal ways are they 
likely to experience a deep concern 
This would seem to indicate that adult 
education has not built a firm unde 
standing of the creative aspects of 
freedom or of the role and respon 
sibility of the individual in that 
creation. “They have not been as yet 
sufficiently motivated by responsibl 
leaders of public opinion to give ‘so 
ber second thought’ to the broader 
and long range consequences of spc 
cific limitations of freedom.” Perhaps 
we are too concerned with the spe 
cific educational experience to con 
centrate on relating it to the nature 


of the whole social order 


Of greater concern than American 
attitudes on Communism are the find 
ings of this study that detail our will 
ingness to tolerate differences of 
opinion, independence of thought, ol 


Amer! 


cans, it seems, are not very tolerant 


the abrogation of tradition 
The epread and quality of education, 
the mobility of the population, and 
the phenomenal growth of commu 
trend to 


nications are factors that 


build increased tolerance 


\t present, freedom for the non 
conformist is more generally accept’ d 
by the younger and better educated 


members of the population. There are 


sectional differences, too. Southerners 


and rural people are least tolerant, 
and Far We 


are the most tolerant. 


t and large urban centers 
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Both the degree of toleration and 
the awareness of the dangers of Com- 
munism are the products of vague 
and distorted information. It is en 
cumbent upon adult educators as ‘re 
sponsible leaders’ to recognize the 
necessity for helping people develop 
discrimination so that they can evalu 


ate the information that is available. 


The importance of this study can 
not be overemphasized Dangers to 
our society are implicit in the data 
and we should be aware of the lack 
of adequate knowledge upon which 
our attitudes are constructed. As a 
measure of the effectiveness of adult 
education this study emphasizes th 
enormity of the task that confronts 
us and gives clues to the direction 
which our educational activities must 
take. Professor Stouffer has presented 
the methodology of the study so 
clearly and in such detail that on 
cannot justly question the validity of 
the findings. He has analyzed each 
aspect of the survey with such cau 
tions and deliberative thought that 
an honest reader is constantly reas 
sured of its integrity. As an example 
of research reporting, this is a model, 
for it combines scientific detachment 
with readability in such a way that 
even those unfamiliar with research 
reports are completely at home with 


CV. 


the material. 


worth noting 


In the several states and federal 


government the Agricultural Exten 
sion Service is distinguished as one of 
the major forces in adult education. 
From time to time, one or another of 
the 49 or 


Services issues a bulletin of importance 


more separate Ixtension 


EDUCATION 


to the general field of adult education. 
The diversity of interests in the state 
services and the absence of any cen- 
tral clearing house for publications 
results in many fine studies remaining 
virtually unknown to those of us in 
the field who might find them useful 
and informative. by and large, single 
copies of Extension Service publica 
tions are free upon application. For 
the most part, the state services do not 
maintain selective or continuing mail- 
ing lists for automatic distribution 
and the specific items of interest to 
adult educators must be winnowed 
out of a mass of material interesting 
only to agriculturists 

Now and then you will come across 
a very interesting pamphlet pertinent 
adult education 


to some aspect ot 


Perhaps it is a bulletin prepared b 
a state extension service to Improve 
the educational effectiveness of loca! 
extension leaders. Kirchner (4), Lind 
strom (5), Ramsey (8), and Reeder 
(9) are a selection of items in this 
category. Reeder is particularly us¢ 
ful in that it 


applicable to an adult class as well 


contains many hints 
as to the adult community group for 
which it was written. 

Program planning is a continuously 
troublesome aspect of adult education 
McKinley (7) presents a simple ap 
proach that is very useful for com 
munity organizations. It spells out 
good program planning in Six simple 


steps. Matthews (6) represents a study 


of methods of program planning that 


has serious implications for the adult 
educator. He has analyzed the meth 
ods employ ed in the states by the local 
extension agent and his findings are 
very pertinent to program planning 
adult education 


by other services. 
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Hoskins (3) reports one specific study 


of local program planning for a 
selected group of adults. 

Wilson and Gallup (10) is an ex- 
cellent study of methods that should 
be considered by the serious student 
of adult education. They have an- 
alyzed various methods and measured 
the effectiveness of each in getting 
group members to try new practices, 
They include an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of current literature on meth- 
ods. Application of the findings of 
this study could help increase the 
effectiveness of all adult education. 

Cox (1) is an example of the type 
of publication that is available from 
most state extension services for local 
groups who need help on meeting and 
organizational problems. 

If you need to know how to teach 
Army Field 


Manual (2) will be your choice. It 


“by the numbers’, the 


is an excellent manual of detailed in 
structions on every step in the teach 
ing process. | he rigidity of the 
methodology is just what you would 
expect from a military handbook 
but don’t depreciate it—it has many 
\ iluable ideas. 

These items are merely a sample of 
the kinds of material that are circu 
lating. Write for your own copies and 
try your own State Extension Service. 

[he UNESCO report (11) is a 
valuable study in a form suitable for 
use with adult classes except for the 
size of type If we in adult education 
could convince such publishers of 
reading material for adults to print 
their products so adults could read 
them with ease, we would take a great 
step toward broadening the range of 
inexpensive and usable material. 


The Asheim report (12) is one of 


the most encouraging documents to 
come from the A.L.A. Librarians are 
encouraging the incorporation of 
adult education in the curriculum of 
library schools. This will have a re 
sounding influence on the quality of 
library service for adults. When more 
and more librarians are trained to the 
philosophy processes of adult 
education, that important institution, 


the library, will grow in stature and 


service. We certainly hope that effort: 


will be made to implement the find 
reported here 

Those interested in the training of 
professional adult educators will be 
interested in knowing that the Adult 
Fducation Association Section on 
Training (13) has a limited number 


Allerton 


Park Conference Report of Profes 


of copies available of the 


sors of Adult Education. This Confer 
ence, held May 19-21, 1955, in Monti 
cello, Illinois, considered particularly 
the recruitment and placement of 
graduate students in adult education 
and the role of the professor of adult 
education. 

The National Academy for Adult 
Jewish Studies of the United Syna 
gogue of America (14) has just 
brought forth the first issue of a new 
periodical, Adult Jewish Education 
The new quarterly, which represents 
an expansion of the A¢ ademy’s forme 


Newsletter, 


bring to the rabbis and educators of 


states as its purpose “to 


America as well as to the educated 
and interested Jew the best and most 
creative thinking available on adult 
Jewish education and culture 

Ihe November, 1955 issue of The 
School Executive carries an interesting 
article by Nathan H. Boortz (15) re 


porting on the survey on adult ed 
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cation finance recently conducted 
under the auspices of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association. The article asks, 
“Instead of hiding the real costs of 
adult education in financial reports, 
why not come out with the facts, and 
requests for more funds for its sup- 
port? 
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